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ROE As ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royar Cuar- 
yER.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m, till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





T. ROBERTS, Sec. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
KO COLOURS. THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is Now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to the National Gallery,) from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance ls, Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 








HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission ls. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, See. 


'THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘The ANNUAL GENERAL | MEETING of the ETHNO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON will be held at 4, 
St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, on WEDNESDAY, May 
15th, at Four o'clock, p.m. 
THOMAS WRIGHT,) Honorary 
JAMES HUNT, J Secretaries. 





HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
— at the NEW GARDEN, SOUTH KENSING- 
TON, V 
The GR. AND FLOWER and FRUIT SHOW, on JUNE 5, 
Admission 20.0... see ee eae pee eee 
“IU NE 6 eve eee Ss, 
The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 10 oe 
The GRAND DAHLIA SHOW, SEPTE MBER 11; 
The GRAND FRUIT and C HRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW, NOVEMBER 6... .. ods, 6d. 
“ Nov EMBER y aoa 

Fellows, Iv ory Tickets and persons registered under the 
Debenture Agreement, Free. 

Doors open each Day at 1 o'clock. 

Tickets for the above will be ready for Sale on MONDAY, 
the 13th, but can only be had on Orders signed by a Fellow. 

All the Shows will be held under Roofed Buildings. 

After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, in June and July. 

As the Works in the Garden are still in progress, the 
Council have decided that the right of entry to these Prome- 
nades must, for the present Season, be limited to Fellows, 
who (except on Wednesday, July 10, a Féte Day), may per- 
sonally introduce two Friends, the holders of Ivory Tickets, 
who may introduce two Friends, and to those persons whose 
names are registered under the Debenture Agreement; and 
on Saturdays, after 1 o'clock, by Tickets, price 2s. 6d., ob- 
tainable on the Order of a Fellow. 

*,* Ballots for Election of Fellows will take place on the 
Mth, 24th, and 3lst of May. 





AND. MURRAY. 





HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
FIFTH CONCERT ON MONDAY EVENING, 
May 13, at Eight o'clock. Programme :—Sinfonia in C, No. 
1, Beethoven; Fantasia Appassionata, Violin, M. Vieux- 
temps, Vieuxtemps ; Overture, Freischiitz, Weber; Sinfonia 
in G minor, Mozart; Concerto in D Minor, Pianoforte, 
Signor Nacciarone. Mendelssohn; Overture, L’Aleade de la 
Vega, Onslow. Vocal Performers, Madame Rieder and 
Signor Deile Sedie. Conductor, Professor STERNDALE 
Benner. Tickets, lds. each, to be had of Messrs. ADDISON, 
Hotier, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


Pall-mall.—The Finished Works, Ske 5 oe ¥ 3 eee of the 
late Francis Danby, E 

\ ESSRS. FOSTER ARE’ “DIRECTED 

by the ADMINISTRATOR, to SELL AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall-niali, on W FEDNESD AY NEXT, 
May 1), at ON ib pth the WORKS of the late FRAN- 
CIS DANBY, Esq., including four important pictures, exhi- 
bited at the Roy al ‘Academy, abot twenty smaller pictures, 
a number of Sketches in oil, water-colour drawings (painted 
from nature), and pen and ink sketches. Many of them are 
the first thoughts for the pictures painted by Mr. Danby, and 
others for works contemplated, all of the deepest interest, 
and illustrative of the high feeling and poetic sentiment of 
this justly distinguished ornament of the Brittsh School of 





Art.—On view Monday and Tuesday, and Catalogues had at 


54, Pall-mall. 





Rex at LITERARY FUND. 


The SEVENTY-SECOND (D ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 15th of May. 

His Royal Highness the Dve p’ AUMALE in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Sir — Armstrong, C.B., 
PRS 


Henry G Bohn, Esq,, F.HLS. 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., MP., 
F.R.S 


He ury ‘Austin Bruce, Esq, 
M. 
Benjamin Bond C abbell, Esq., 
M.A., 


Colonel sie Troby Cautley, 
K.C.B., 

M. Paul = Chailln. 

Frederick Chapman, Esq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester. 

The Most Noble the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, K.P. 

James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Ed- 
ward Cust, K.C.B. 

E. 8. Dallas, Esq. 

Horatio G. Day, Esq. 

Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 

Mountstuart, E. Grant Duff, 
Esq., M.P. 

Viscount Enfield, M.P. 

John Farnell, Esq. 

M. Fechter. 

Commander C. 8, Forbes, 

3. @ 


Chichester Fortescue, Esq., 
M. 

Fred. W. Gibbs, Esq., M.A., 
C.B. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., 
M.P. 


George G. Vernon Harcourt, 
Esq., M.P. 

Right ‘Hon. Lord Hatherton, 

Rey. Dr. Hawtrey, Provost 
of Eton. ; 

Johu Benjamin Heath, Esq., 
F.R.S. 


Matthew James Higgins, Esq. 

R. Stayner Holford, Esq., 
MP. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. 

His Excellency Count La- 
vradio,- Portuguese Ministr. 

Thomas Longman, Esq. 





Matthew Henry Marsh, Esq., 

M.A., MP. 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., 

MLA., M.P. 

John Lothrop Motley, Esq. 

Sir Roderick ~ Murchison, 
G.C.8.,, F.RS., F.G.8. 

Jobn Murray, Fs 

His Excellency Musurus Bey, 
Turkish Ambassador. 

Mt ; Hon. Joseph Napier, 
UL.D. 

ty Oliveira, Esq., 

R.8 


Right Hon. Sir John Paking- 
ton, Bart, M.P. 

Rey. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 

Sir T. Erskine Perry. 

His Excellency Count Platen, 
Swedish Minister. 

Right Hon. the Ear] of Powis, 

Rev. Herbert Randolph, M.A. 

Charles W. Reynolds, Esq. 

The Baron de Rothschild, 
M.P. 

His Grace the Duke of St, 
Albans, 

Martin R. Sharp, Esq. 

Right ae the Earl of Shel- 


burn 
inden: Philip Shirley, Fsq., 
M.P. 


Rt. Hon, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and Talbot, 

Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Bart. 

Sir John Simeon, Bart., M.A. 

Right Hon. the Earl Spencer. 

William Stirling, Esq., M.A., 
MP. 


Right Hon, Lord Taunton. 
Rey. H. B. Tristram, M.A. 
Anthony Trollope, Esq. 

The Hon. Edward Twisleton. 
His Excellency M. Van de 
Weyer, Belgian Minister. 
G. Henry Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Thomas Williams, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Wodehouse. 
Henry D. Woodfall, Esq. 


Tickets, 21s. each, to be had of the Stewards, and of the 
Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4, Adelphi 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, See. 


Terrace, W.C. 





NIVERSITY 


OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


A Provincial Matriculation Examination will be held, by 
authority of the Senate of the University, at Queen's College, 
Liverpool, in July next, simultaneously with the Examina- 
tion in London. “Copies of the local regulations may be ob- 


ASTRUPP CARISS, 
Secretary of Queen's College, Liverpool. 


tained by applying to 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s, 4d., 


Aca CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS. an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London: Joun Campen Horres, Piccadilly, W. 





60,000 volumes of Books in quires and cloth; Popular Railway 
Reading ; Valuable Remainders of Standard Works, é&c. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and 
Chancery Lane, on MONDAY, May 13, and four following 
days, at hali-past 12, upwards of 60,000 VOLUMES OF 
MODERN BOOKS, in cloth and quires, comprising 250 
Lingard’s History of England, 10 vols, crown 8vo0,—53 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, 12 vols. Svo,—21 Mores 
Catholici, 4 vols., large paper, royal 4to,—50 Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Essays, 3 vols, 8vo,—300 Flanagan's Chureh History, 
2 vola. Svo,—153 Pugin’s Ecelesiastical Architecture, Svo,—- 
253 Pugin’s Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, 4to,-—-600 
Buekler’s Churches of Essex, royal 8vo, and the Woodcuts, 
—478 vols. of Art-Journal, fine plates, 4to, cloth,—5,000 vals, 
of Dr. Cumming'’s Popular Works,—and many other Stan- 
dard Publications. Many Thousand Railway Volumes In 
fancy Boards, Juvenile Books, Popular Religious Works, 
&c, in the greatest variety—also a Circulating Library of 
3,000 Volumes of Novels, in one lot—a quantity of useful 
Stationery, Account Books, &c. 


Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 


Valuable Copyrights and Stereo. Plates, 
ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and 
Chancery Lane, on FRIDAY, May 17, at half-past 12, the 
COPYRIGHTS. STEREO. and STEEL PLATES and 
Woo. BLOCKS, of = ate well-known and highly- 
goveies Books, by Mr. W. H. BARTLETT, viz. :—The 
‘ootsteps of our Lord—Forty Days in the Desert—Glean- 
ings on the Overland Route—Jerusalem Revisited—The 
Nile Boat—The Pilgrim Fathers—Pictures from Sicily, and 
Walks about Jerusalem—also the Copyrights and Stereo, 
Plates of the following W orks, by the Rev. Dr. Cumming, 
viz.: Apocalyptic Sketches, 3 vols—The Church hefore the 
Flood—F ‘oreshadows—Prophetic Studies—The Tent and the 
Altar—Consolations—Last of the Patriarchs—Lectures to 
Young Men—and Thy Word is Truth—The Copyrights of 
several Juvenile and other Works, unpublished Manuscripts, 
Steel Plates, &c. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 








The entire Remainder of the Works of that ‘talented Artist, 
G, F. Phillips. 

) ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
A JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at their New Gallery, Wellington Lbuild- 
ings, W ellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, the 17th day 
of "May, 1861, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, an 
interesting assemblage of Original Water-Colour Drawings 
and Sketches, being the entire remainder of the Works of 
that well-known Artist, G. F. PHILLIPS, consisting of 
Choice Selections of English, Seotch, and Welsh Scenery, 
embracing Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and the ro- 
mantic portions of the isle of W ight, North and South 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland; together with 
various subjects of local interest in the Vicinity, and within 
Twenty Miles of the Metropolis, Coast and River Scenery, 
&c, These works, the results of fifty years’ experience, are 
truthful and characteristic representations abounding in a 
vast variety of incidental and interesting haevuimg £ to which 
is added, a Small Collection of Pictures, by Ancient and 
Modern Masters. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had : 
if in the country, on receipt of two postage-stamps. 





The Smail but very Choice and Valuable Selection of Objects of 
Artand Virtu from the Cabinet of a Gentleman, 


\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
- JOHN WILKINSON, AUCTIONEERS of LITE- 
RARY PROPERTY and WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
FINE ARTS, will SELL by AUCTION, at their new Gal- 
lery, recently erected for them in North Wellington Street, 
Strand (as an addition to their house of business), at ON E 
precisely, on THURSDAY, May 23rd, 1861, a very choice 
and valuable selection of OBJECTS of ART and VIRTU, 

from the Cabinet of a Gentleman; including some fine and 
early w orks of the Italian school in ivory, interesting objects 
in bronze, of the Cinque-Cento and early French periods, 
Marble Statuettes, spirited groups in terra-cotta, by Cio- 
dion, Marin, and Ricourt, bonbonnitres, some very choice 
specimens of early Italian decorative ebony furniture, pro- 
fusely inlaid with ivory ; very rare, beautiful, and important 
objects in rock crystal, consisting of magnificent candelabra, 
girandoles, caskets with engraved plaques, &c., cabinets, 
tables, and other objects of interest. Catalogues are pre- 


paring. 


RT-UNION OF ENGLAND.— 
Subscription, Half-a-Guinea——The SECOND AN- 
NUAL MEETING for the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES 
will be held at the Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent Street, 
on Wednesday, May. 29, at 12 o'clock. Subscriptions re- 
ceived at the principal office until May 18th. Prospectuses 
forwarded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 8.W., 





| opposite the Gallery of Illustration. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
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Mz, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL. | This day, demy Svo, 98, 


ime YONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTA- | 


Part IIL, price 1s,, of 


ORLEY FARM. Ths day, 8v0, Ta. 6d, 


A TALE, J)IPHTHERIA: ITS HISTORY AND 
TREATMENT. By FE. HEADLAM GREENHOW, 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, M.D,, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Author of “Framley Parsonage,” “Dr. Thorne,” 
: “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Muyuais, A.R.A. 


TIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOIUN STUART MILL, 
London; PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





London; Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, £2 10s, 6d. 

LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM 

9 vols,, post 8vo, 18s., ALLEN MILLER, M.D., FLR.S., Professor of Chemistry, 


King’s College, London. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Sccond Edition, Re- 
be vised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
Essays from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” | ,, IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


greatly Enlarged, 20s. 
BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 


+» IIT.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
Translated and Edited by Lascetnes WRAXALI London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 





Second Edition, 





“ Tt will be inferred from our notice of ‘The Eng- This day, in small 8vo, 6s. 64., 
lish at Home,’ that with no pretensions to 2 really |} (¥ ATUI,LUS. Translated into English 
philosophical treatment, the subject has been handled Verse, with Introdaction and Netes. By THEODORE 
cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. The author | MARTIN. 
has limited himself to the outward forms and. sur- 
roundings of English life, painting what he has 
seen, what has interested himself, and what is likely Fifth Edition, 8s, éd., 
to interest others, with rare fidelity and with great REATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 
descriptive power. The motive which has animated and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By T. G. HALL, 
him: iz the composition of his essays is the high and | M-A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 
honourable one of assisting to remove prejudice and By the same Author, 
enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 5s 
foremost empires of the earth as majestic in their vipa di ee 
friendship as they have been magnificent in their} ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
rivalry, A task so generously undertaken, and so METRY. 6s. 64. 
conscientiously executed, deserves the double sue- | OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d, 
cess, material and moral, which we desire to predict 
for it.”--Spectator, 


London; Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





London: PanKker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








This day is published, 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s. 6d., 


. E ALONE IN CHRIST JESUS; 
2 vols., foolscap 8vo, 16s., vic is QUAKERISM ete ahs 


L A B E A T A - Dublin: Hopces, Sairu, and Co., Grafton Street, 


London: HawiLron, Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. | NOTICE. 








[This day. 








The Second Edition of “CRISPIN KEN,’ the 
F : New Work by the Author of “Miriam May,” 
Price 7s, 64., dedicated by permission to Sir £2. B. Lytton, is 

now seady, and may be obtained of all Booksellers, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. and at all respectable Libraries in Town or 


VOL. IL. Country. 


With the Original Illustrations, Forming the New 
Volume of the llustrated Library Edition of Mr. 
Charles Dickens's Works, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 














| Recently published, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
‘P OEMS BY LL. Third Series. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


| By the same Author, 
| 


POEMS by L. 3s. 6d. 
'POEMS by L. Second Series. 4s. 6d, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH ; A 


London; E. T. Wurrrrkyp, 178, Strand. 


OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE wisi at es ESS wat eta ie 
SHIRES | This day, demy 8vo, price 1s,, 
: r , QUGGESTIONS ON THE COPYRIGHT 
“Tn the present, as in former works, ample evi- | (WORKS OF ART) BILL, now pending in the House 
dence is furnished of the author being a ripe scholar, | of Commons. = a vl 
a hearty sportsman, and the accomplished gentle- | By D. ROBERTON BLAINE, 
man. Allusions are invariably made in the best of | of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
taste, sport never degenerates into vulgarity, and | hawe of Aptiotio Copyright, See 
there is a feeling throughout that imparts a he althy | London: Rozert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
tone to the whole. From the very beginning of the | Le SE igh i 
hero’s adventures, a certain interest is experienced | RETED SEAT aaa any agreed = 
which never falls off, and the only annoyance felt is | ,~ . Boe ATES, Oregon, Texas, and: Calls 
that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires termi- | — Camareds 3a " te, ee bd ar PPS Pe See 
nates so soon. Indeed, the fault here perceptible | 


’ " ‘ WYLD’'S LARGE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
may with equal truth be urged against Major Mel- | Four sheets coloured, £1. J1s. 6d.; in case, £2. 12s. 6d. 


ville in some of his previous writings, his finishing | WYLD'S STATISTICAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
being too abrupt.” — Press, | STATES, showing the Free and Slave Populations, Exports, 
Imports, &c. Sheet, 1s.; case, 2s. 6d. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, 9s., 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


| JaMEs Wy Lp, Geographer to the Queen, 457, Strand, 
, Charing Cross, East, W.C., and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C, 
: 











| In appropriate Mlustrated Covers, at the uniform price of \ 
One Shilling each, } 

| JNDISPENSABLE HANDY BOOKS, | 
popularly designed as Practical Guides on all Subjects \ 


of universal interest and usefulness. Coutributed by the 
best Authors. 


I. MARINE BOTANY. IL BRITISH FERNS and 
MOSSES. Now ready. 


London; Wasp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 





New Novel, by Mrs. 8. C. Haut, 


C AN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
appears in 
ST JAMES'S MAGAZINE for APRIL and MAY. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, 





This day, with 120 Llustrations, price 3s, 64., 

HE ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S OWN 

STORY-BOOK; containing,—Sophy's Sorrows—Trea- 

sure Troye—Ruth and her Pet—The Little Beggar Girl— 

Little Joseph—Voyage of Discovery—Blind Thomes—The 

Twins—The Grateful Dog—The Rabbits—The Little Acro- 

bat—Tales of the New Forest—The Little Glutton—The 

Lazy Little Girl—History of Clement and Ernest—Prother 

and Sister—The Lost Child—Cowardice Conquered—The 
Little Fisherman—Beware of Anger—Triumph of Perseye- | 
rance, I 





Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 











In Monthly Volumes, neatly printe;}, on good paper, in large 
type, feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards; gr, in cloth 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 
THE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY; A Cal- 
lection of First-Class Copyright Works in every De- ' 


partment af Literature; each Volume gamplete in itself, 
Now ready, 


L—THE FINEST GIRL JIN BLOOMSBURY. By A, t 
Mayuey. é 


2.—AFTER OFFICR HOURS. By Epuunp Yares. 
3.—CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES, By Lascgnies Wraxap.. 


4—TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By Georce Av 
GusTus Saua, Price 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


London: For the Proprietors, W. Ken? and Ca., 
y Paternoster Rew, 





In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper. Now ready. 


(JUSTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


| 1, TIGER SLAYER. | 3. INDIAN CHTEF. 
| 
| 





2. GOLD SEEKERS. 4. TRAIL HUNTER, 
5. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 
*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


Notice.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of 
one of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived 
for more than fifteen years, in the heart of the prairies, 
| sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying 
| them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the 

other. In turn squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, and miner 

Gustave Aimard has traversed America from the highest 
| peaks of the Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living from } 
| hand to mouth, happy for the day, careless of the morrow. 
| Hence it is that Gustave Aimard only describes his own life, 
| The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the manners 

he depicts were his own. Most truly it is affirmed that Eng- 

lish literature does not afford a more interesting and instruc- k 

tive series of books, for all classes and all ages, than Gus- | 





tave Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life and Adventure, 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 





| This day, uniform with the “Illustrated Boy's Own Trea- 

| sury,” price 5s., pp. 496, full of Engravings, 
{ 
| 


HE ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S OWN 
TREASURY, This volume has been especially pre- 
pared for the improvement and entertainment of the female 
mind. 
book, 





| 


It isa thoroughly useful, amusing, and instructive 


London; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





G. A. SALA’S NEW NOVEL, 





HE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON 
appears in “ Temple Bar,” No. V1. for May. 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 


Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. ; 
Office of “ TempLe Bar,” 122, Fleet Street, London, 
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REVIEWS. 


VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA.* 


THE reproach levelled by Goethe at his coun- 
trymen two generations ago, that they had the 
special gift of rendering the sciences inaccessi- 
ble, is at length being rapidly dissipated, under 
the healthy reaction which has set in of recent 
years in the tendencies and the applications of 
German thought. Wearied, apparently, of its 
airy but unproductive flight into the region 
of the absolute and the transcendental, the 
Teutonic. intellect is reconciling itself, in our 
day, to finding a more practical and prolific, if 
less lofty and imaginative field for its expansion. 
From the study of the metaphysical or mental, 
it is passing to that of the physical and mate- 
rial branches of knowledge. After the short 
but intense Saturnalia of a purely ideal concep- 
tion of the world of science, constructing its 
own scheme of the universe, like the lonic 
school of olden Greece, out of the most abstract 


end dreamy speculations on the first principles | 


of things, with hardly the scantiest basis of 
fact or observation, it is patiently seeking a 
truer unity of human knowledge, which it 
may no longer pretend to elaborate ration- 
ally, but may hope to build up far more 
solidly, of tateriais acquired by observa- 
tion, methodized and co-ordinated by the 
living power of the intellect. Sothat from the 
literature or the professoriate of Germany we 
are led to expect, henceforth, no new analysis 
of the absolute, no imposing scheme of uni- 
versal being, drawn forth from the depths of 
man’s intro-speculative consciousness, so much 
as slow and patient inductions from the facts of 
external nature and the records of terrestrial 
experience. 

In his masterly survey of the causes which 
prepared the way for the French Revolution, 
Myr. Buckle gives important prominence to the 
greatly increased impulse towards physical 


knowledge which characterized that nation | 
from about the middle of the eighteenth ecen- | 


tury, together with their widening acquaint- 
ance with the nature, habits, and institutions 
of previously unknown countries. Not to be 
rash or premature in arguing from imperfect 
generalizations, or drawing too sanguine au- 
guries from incipient signs of change, we can- 
not forbear looking with hopeful interest on 
the first symptoms of a spirit which may con- 
duce to break off from a great people kindred 


public, and of pedantic unreality in social life, 
through wider and deeper culture of those 
sciences which best promote the welfare of 
society and the intellectual ennoblement of 
man. 

Already, indeed, from another point of view, 
may social as well as political causes be traced, 
as they act consentaneously with this novel 
bias of the national mind in fostering a pre- 
ference for the external over the internal ele- 
ments of thought, and opening to the abstract 
metaphysical ‘leuton a wider horizon and more 
practical area of pursuit. One of these causes 
1s an unprecedented mania for foreign emigra- 
tion. ‘Thousands of families, settled and flou- 
rishing beyond the sea, form so many centres 
of sympathy and attraction for German hearts 


By Dr. Karl 
Vol. LL. 


Scherzer. 





| and thoughts. The official returns of emigrants 
| from the ports of Hamburg and Bremen alone 
gave anamountof 61,413intheyear 1856. Stre- 
| nuous efforts, again, have been put forth both 
| northward and southward for an expansion of 
| the military no less than the commercial marine 
| of fatherland. ‘The navy of Prussia has already 
| attained to more than respectable dimensions ; 
| and in her persistent design of strengthening 
and extending her position on the Baltic sea- 
| board is to be found, in no slight degree, the 
| secret of her restless policy of aggression to- 
| wards the Danish frontier, which from hour to 
| hour threatens the world with European war. 
| Her great southern sister has been still more 
| lavish of money and intrigue in pushing her | 
trade with the Levant, and fortifying her out- 
| posts on the shores of the 'Tergestine Gulf. Al- 
| ready no small share of the traffic of the East 
| pours into mid-Europe through the federate | 
| portals of Trieste. Vast pains have been be- | 
| stowed upon the arsenals of Pola and Venctia, | 
'and Austria would seek at any cost to repair 
| that weakness in her naval armaments which | 
in the late struggle placed Venice, the key to 
| her last Italian possessions, at the mercy of the | 
| French, and laid open a path through the de- | 
| fenceless harbours of Istria to the very heart | 
of the empire. 
With a natural and, we think, a wise in- | 





tuis to the arctic regions, and the wide-spread 
expeditions of the Empire—as alien to the 
immediate reccrds of circumnavigation, we 
ought to mention further that of M. Freycinet 
under the restored dynasty in the years 1817-22, 
as a monument of the liberal patronage where- 
by France has added to our knowledge of the 
earth. It is now our duty to listen to the ex- 
ploits of emissaries of an untried race. The 
officers and naturalists selected by the Aus- 
trian government for the recent enterprise 
were—for astronomy and terrestrial magnet- 
ism, Lieutenant Miiller; for botany, Dr. FE. 
Schwarz and M. Tellinek ; for geodesy and 
meteorology, Lieutenant Eugen Kronowetter ; 
for trigonometrical measurement, Lieut. Batt- 


| logge; for geology, Dr. F. Hochstetter; for 


zoology, MM. Frauenfeld and Zelebor ; and for 
ethnology and physical geography, Dr. Karl 
Scherzer, to whose graphic and scholarlike pen 
we are indebted for the general chronicle of the 
expedition. 

The vessel designated for this novel service 
was the ‘ Novara,’ a 42-gun sailing frigate, of 
2630 tons, patriotically claimed in the narrative 
as a fast sailer, though less flatteringly reported 
of by the more independent testimony that has 
reached our ears from other nautical judges, 
Extreme care was bestowed upon her equip- 
ment in the imperial dockyard of Pola; sug- 


stinct, has the Austrian power adapted itself | gestions having been welcomed and acted upon 
to the exigency of the time ; fostering among | from the principal savants and voyagers of all 
its heterogeneous races a taste for maritime | countries. An improved system of ventilation, 
development, and a rivalry with other more | ready means of providing shower-baths for the 
traditionally sea-faring peoples. Asan earnest | crew, fresh preserved meats and vegetables of 
of this newly-awakened spirit of adventure, | the best description, not omitting the national 
we hailed with satisfaction the announcement sawerkraut, and an admirable apparatus, by 
of the design of dispatching a vessel of the | Rocherof Nantes, for distilling fresh water from 
Imperial Navy upon a voyage round the globe, | the sea, were among the precautions adopted of 
with the object of making the Austrian flag | asanitary nature. Their success was amply at- 
known in distant waters, and bringing | tested by the high state of health enjoyed by 


home to the nation the varied wonders, geo- 
graphic, ethnologic, and otherwise of interest, 
which such a cruise could not fail to accumu- 
late. 
of the series of great civilized powers enter upon 
this race of pacific and honourable rivalry. 
The first cireumnavigation of our globe was 
achieved by the Spaniard, Sebastian de Elcano, 
the lieutenant of Magelhaens; his illustrious 
chief having fallen during the cruise in igno- 





| the Philippine group of islands. ‘The success- 
ful sailor, on his return to the harbour of San 


| Lucar, in September, 1522, received for his | 


armorial bearings a terrestrial globe, with the 


_ glorious inscription, Primus circumdedisti me. | 


| Spain in her fallen fortunes may no longer, as of 


| yore, pour forth ruthless conquistadores in her 
| gay caravels, to plant her blood, her religion, 


new world. Portugal and Holland may. mourn 
over the departed enterprise and vigour which 
once opened to them the rich monopoly of the 
Indies, or the wealth-stored isles beyond Cathay. 
| But the light of science lures the mariners of 
| other races as truly as of yore did the glitter 
|of gold. ‘The exploits of Drake, Anson, 
| Cook, and countless heroes of lesser fame, have 
| made the British name resound from pole to 
| pole. France has ever taken, and still main- 
| tains, high rank in the annals of scientific ex- 
| ploration. Bougainville was the first to carry 
| her flag round the world in 1766-69. La 
| Perouse followed to his sad fate in 1785. In 
| 1825, D’Urville and Duperrey took up and 

carried through the broken thread of his dis- 
| coveries, and contributed a valuable series of 
| thirteen volumes to the geography, zoology, 


+o tes | and botany of transequinoctial climes. Passing 
* Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Aus- 

trian Frigate * Novara,’ in the Years 1857-8-9, 
(Saunders and Otley.) 


by more limited explorations—such as those 
of Lacondamine to the equatorial, of Mauper- 
i 


We have at length seen wellnigh the last | 


minious fight with the savages of Zebu, one of | 


ra Ae ed | and her language over whole continents of a 
to ourselves the bonds of despotic stiffness in | 3 


| the ship’s company during the whole of their 
| cruise. A complete set of instructions, com- 
| prising physical and geognostical remarks from 
the pen of the illustrious Humboldt, were fur- 
| nished by the Imperial Academy for the guid- 
‘ance of the commanders of the expedition, 

similar to those drawn up for Sir James Ross 

by the Council of the Royal Society. These 

suggestions of the Nestor of geographical sci- 
' ence form an interesting accession to the nar- 
rative, being printed at length, together with 
an autograph letter from the aged savant him- 
self to Commodore Wiillerstorf-Urbair, in com- 
mand of the frigate. The writer concludes with 
the touching and characteristic prayer :— 


“ As I shall have long ceased to be numbered with 
the living, when the ‘Novara’ returns to Trieste, 
| richly freighted with scientific treasures of all kinds, 
| with fresh information relating to organic and inor- 
ganic nature, to the races of man, their habits and 
| languages, I now pray to Almighty God that His 
| blessing may rest upon this great and noble enter- 
Prise, to the honour of our common German Father- 
and! And concluding, in this night, these crooked, 
illegible lines, I remember, not without emotion, 
| and with very mingled feelings, that joyous period 
| of my life, when, fifty-eight years ago, in the beau- 
| tiful gardens of Schonbrunn, preparing myself for 
| a long journey, I was enjoying with grateful mind 
| the friendly kindness of the venerable Jacquin and 
| Peter Frank. 
“A. v. Humpowpr. 
| “Berlin, in the night of the 7th April, 1857.” 
| It is gratifying to think that the return of 
| the vessel on the 26th of August, 1859, was 
| not too late to gladden the eyes of the veteran 
|in whom the light of scientific lore burned 
| brightly to the last, with the fruits of an un- 
| dertaking due mainly to his pious care. ‘The 
good offices of the principal maritime powers of 
Europe had been bespoken in behalf of this 
scientific enterprise, and directions been_for- 
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warded to the different stations on the pro- 
posed route, to further its objects with all their 
available resources.. On the outbreak of the 
war in Italy, the Government of the Emperor 
Napoleon was careful to transmit orders to all 
war-vessels of the Imperial navy of France to 
respect the neutrality of the *‘ Novara,’ in her 
mission of peace. 

The English public must not anticipate from 
the results of this expedition any novel or 
startling discovery. ‘The whole track is too 
familiar, and the field too well trodden by 
the active feet of British explorers. The vo- 
lume, nevertheless, is fresh, natural, and vi- 
gorous in style, and bears the impress of that 
practical sagacity in seizing and recording 
points of interest which is a part of the Ger- 
man temperament. It supplies, so far, only a 
general outline of the history of the voyage, 
its purely technical and scientific results being 
reserved for subsequent volumes and other pens. 
But to Dr. Scherzer is due the praise of having 
opened to his countrymen a highway full of in- 
terest over an almost novel element, and of 
having produced a work which may vie not 
without advantage with the most popular tales 
of naval adventure. 

The ‘Novara’ started from Trieste on her 
behest of circling the globe, on the 30th of 
April, 1857. Beyond a short visit to Gibraltar, 
where the ‘customary honours proper to the 
Queen's birthday gave our voyagers a tre- 
mendous reiuearsal to eye and ear of the fiery 
tragedy of which the Rock is destined to be 
the theatre when Albion’s foes shall dare the 
sleeping thunders of that fortress, little of 
a noteworthy kind: occurred till the anchor 
dropped in the roads of Funchal. A glowing 
and artistic description is given of the romantic 
island of Madeira. Its luxariant gardens and 
teerming forests, in which the gigantic forms 
and gorgeous hues of subtropical vegetation 
blend with the softer and more modest leafage 
of temperate zones, in a flora unsurpassed for 
fragrance, luxuriance, and loveliness,—the va- 
ried fortunes: of the colony, its rise and fall in 


favour as a health-resort for the invalid,—the 


recent disastrous failure of its leading staple 
through the mysterious oidium, and the pro- 
spects of yet regenerating the vine from the 
Catawba or other foreign stock, or replacing it 


prevails on the lower. From the spot where the 


springs first issue out of the crevices of the basalt, | was given. to 82,243 children of both sexes. 
everything scems covered with a dense green carpet | Anhistorico-geographical institution,a museum 
These are the celebrated ‘clefts’ of Madeira,inwhich, | of natural history, a military academy, and 
even on rocks of 1000 feet high, not an inch is to public library of 86,000 volumes, with a Conser- 
be discovered bare ; they afford a rich harvest to the | vatorio da Musica, aspiring to world-wide re- 
botanist, whilst they fill the spectator with delight if what yt aie $ “Raed 
und adinisation.!” | putation, evince the care of the fluminenses, 
| as the Rio de Janeirans delight to call them- 
On the voyage from Madeira to Rio, a cast | selves, for the spread of letters and. the-fine 
was taken in mid-Atlantic, lat. 27° 2’ north, | arts. The state of public health is low, from 
long. 24° 7’ west, with Brooke's deep-sea | constitutional apathy to the commonest. sa- 
sounding apparatus. The whole length of | nitary precautions. There appears to be no 
line on board was run out to the extent of | stamina in this enervated race to resist the 
4050 fathoms, yet strange to say, no bottom | virus of disease, Of a population of 250,000, 
was discovered; and on hauling up, the line | as many as. 12,000 were attacked by yellow 
broke after 2000 fathoms only had been reco- | fever in 1851, and upwards of 5000 fell a sa- 
vered. No less than two hours anda half were | crifice to the disease; while the victims to cho- 
consumed in the mere operation of paying out | lera, from May 1855 to December 1856, are 
the line with the 30]b. shot attached. ‘The fail- | said to have amounted to the enormous num - 
ure of this experiment, as of a later one to the | ber of 107,093! A Board of Health has since 
eastward of the Cape, may be in part due to | been constituted, with admirable effeets. ‘The 
the effect, of submarine currents in deflecting | palace-like hospital of the Santa Casa da 
the sounding cord from the perpendicular. Cap- | Misericordia, accommodates more than 8000 
tain Denham, of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ actually | ae annually, and ranks with the splendict 
reported bottom at a depth of 46,000 feet in the | unatic asylum (Asylo dos Alienados), as a con- 
South Atlantic ; while 50,000 feet were run out | spicuous ornament of the city. 
by Captain Parker, of the U.S. ship ‘ Congress,’ | The voyage from Rio to the Cape was di- 
without result. versified by observations on ocean tempera- 
On the 15th of July the Line was crossed in | tures, currents, and gales of wind; and mea- 
30° 50’ W.L., and for the first time the double | surements were attempted of the ocean waves, 
eagle floated at the mast-head of an Austrian | the result of which was to assign them a maxi- 
man-of-war over the waters of the southern | mum altitude of forty toforty-five feet, in agree- 
hemisphere. The event was celebrated with | ment with the estimate of Scoresby, Ross, and 
those rough sea frolics which have long been | other observers. At the Cape the polite atten- 
familiar to the tars of all nations as the initia- | tions of the Governor, Sir George Grey, to 


private, and 1687 public), in which instruction 





tion of novices into the mysteries of Neptune's 
freemasonry. The seamanship of the crew, 
we may remark by the way, may often have 
afforded mirth to critics of more intimate ex- 
perience of the sea; though the officers i (a 
| tohave been eminently skilled in all the theo- 
retical branches of their profession, includin 

| great-circle sailing, the law of storms, one 
| every modern refinement of scientific naviga- 
| tion. 

| Rio de Janeiro, where the frigate anchored 
on the 5th of August, afforded the chronicler 
scope for a succinct and vivid summary of the 
contlition, history, and prospects of the empire 
| of the Brazils. Our voyagers were welcomed 


by a large and flourishing colony of 3,000 Ger- 





| 





| whose rare attainments as a scholar and states- 
|man our scientific. travellers rendered. ample 
| justice, joined to the hospitable manners of the 
| whole colony, made their sojourn one of as 
| much enjoyment as instruction. ‘The physical 
,and social aspects of the colony formed the 
‘study of a whole month, diversified by excur- 
| sions into the interior, where the habits of the 
| pure Hottentot breeds remain in curious con- 


| trast with those of the Malay and Mahometan. 


| immigrants, and where the rent and worn masses 
| of sandstone deposit, virgin stalaetite grottoes, 
| and gigantic petrefactions offer a perfect Eldo- 
| rado to the geologist, Between the Cape and 
| Ceylon the sole points of interest are the rocky 
| islet of St. Paul, and the desolate, wreck-strewn 


by the more productive culture of sugar, cot- | man settlers, who are found characteristically peak of Amsterdam. . Of volcanic origin, and 


ton, coffee, cochineal, or tobaceo,—these topics, 
together with its manners, institutions, and 
public buildings, are worked up into a highly 
graphic and instructive picture. Nor are the 
geological features of the scenery less replete | 
with matter for the observant physicist. 


Cape San Lorenzo, with its petrified fauna ;— 
the awe-inspiring Entroza Pass, that wonderful 
sculpture of nature which bears so powerful a wit- 
ness to the corroding action of water ;—the lovely 
and solitary cascade of Rabacal ;—the Pic Arrieiro, 
with its craggy rocks, offering to the geologist such 
a remarkable peep into the geognostical history of 


the island ;—the numerous gigantic rocky skeletons | 


of voleanie cones, on which the geologist is able to 
make the most interesting studies and investigations, 
just in the same manner as the anatomist on a 
corpse ;—all these wonders of nature are calculated 
to awaken the reflection and excite the admiration 
of the beholder.” 

“The summits of the Torres and Torrinhas are 
nothing but barren naked rocks,—not a blade of 
grass, not a shrub, not a trace of vegetation is to be 
seen. At the highest points, strata nearly horizon- 
tal extend in remarkably regular layers, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the most manifold variety of colours 
and tints. A dark grey schistus of voleanic ashes 
alternates with strongly-marked red, yellow, and 
violet layers of tufa, dross, and scorie, together with 
brown and grey conglomerates. Just as red predo- 
minates on the upper part of these Zorres, green 


| at the head of the intellectual life of that Inxu- | slenderly provided with the means of subsis- 
rious and indolent capital, monopolizing its | tence, these lonely islands offer a calling-place 


literature and rapidly advancing to political 


| ascendency. 


“ While, in the United States, the problem to be | 
solved by the German emigrants seems to be, to | 
mingle German industry, German capacity, and Ger- | 
man knowledge, with the keen spirit of enterprise | 
and restless energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and | 
gradually to assimilate with it; on the other hand, | 
in the South American continent, it appears as | 


and depot of some value for the fisheries of the 
Indian Ocean. Their ownership, strange to say, 
is somewhat of a puzzle: at the Cape they 
were represented to be included in the British 
circle of the Mauritius ; whereas by the actual 
denizens themselves they are considered a de- 
pendency of the French isle of Bourbon, That 
of St. Paul is in fact held as private property, 
having passed from the joint ownership of Ca- 


though the German element were abont gradually | min, a Frenchman, and Adam, a Pole, into 


to gain the upperhand of the Latin stock, and per- 
manently to conquer for German industry and Ger- 
man commerce one of the fairest countries on the 


| globe with the weapons of peace—the spade and 
plough.” 


The slave-trade, notwithstanding the strin- 
_ gent treaties with Great Britain for its sup- 


pression, continues to form a moral blot on the | 


civilization of Brazil, and to eat like a canker 
into its progress. According to a statement of 
the Foreign Office, there were as many as 
325,615 negroes sold as slaves between 1842 
and 1851, so that the amount of slave popula- 
tion is now upwards of 2,000,000 souls. Public 
instruction is largely encouraged by govern- 
ment, though, strange to say, Brazil possesses 
no regular university. ‘There were throughout 
the empire, in March 1857, 2452 schools (765 





‘those of M. Ottovan, a ship-chandler of St. 
Denis. The huge and deep crater-basin has 
‘served as an opportune haven of refuge for 
| vessels needing repair. 
| Over ground so exhaustingly illustrated as 
| Ceylon has lately been by Sir E. ‘Tennent, it 
| cannot be necessary for the English critic to 
linger. Nor were the town and society of 
Madras calculated to open to our German com- 
peer, curious and reflective as he is, much that 
can be novelor unfamiliar to a public saturated 
as ours with Indian life. We part with our 
learned and pleasant companion on his short 
trip to the Nicobar Islands, where he for the 
present suspends his narrative. 

This first instalment leaves us under a hearty 
desire to join company once more with the 
i" Novara’ and her enlightened equipage, and 
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we shall look with interest to the advent of 
those future volumes which are to embody the 
details under each scientific head of inquiry. 
We acceptit as anact of graceful homage to the 
supreme interest taken by this country in such 
subjects of exploration, that the work makes its 
appearance in an English dress before being 
issued to the land of its-conception ; and we 
congratulate the writer on the success of so 
much labour and skill: marred as it is to some 
extent to the bibliophile by a certain coarseness 
and inelegance of type, joined to a want of 
clearness, truth, and finish in the illustrations, 
which we would refer rather to the state of en- 
graving in Austria than the standard of art 
established in this country. 





THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 

Mr. Beresrorp Hork has hereditary claims 

upon our attention when hespeaks upon archi- 

tecture; a fact of which he reminds us by a 
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It may be assumed, without fear of contra- 
diction, that our bishops are too few to dis- 
charge their overseership efficiently, and that 
a system of centralization is indispensable to 
control the independent and desultcry action 
of the parochial system. ‘The intercourse of 
the clergy with their spiritual chiefs is far too 
limited at present, owing to the enormous size 
of existing dioceses, and the attendance of ' bi- 
shops during several months in the year on 
parliamentary duties. We are no advocates 
tor “‘ gig bishops,” recommended by S. G. O. in 
the Times, nor do we desire the creation of new 
spiritual peers; but we should hail the move- 
ment which, according to Lord John Russell's 
Bills of 1847, would erect sees at St. Alban’s, 
Southwell, and St. Columb’s (or, better still, at 
St. German’s), and which, moreover, was con- 
firmed by the Commissioners of 1852 and 1855, 
who recommended a yet larger development of | 
the design, by embracing Hexham, Liverpool, | 
Derby, Coventry, Bury St. Edmund's, Bath, 
and Westminster; Gloucester and Bristol be- 


graceful and affectionate allusion to his father, ing once more divided. Manchester is an in- 


the accomplished author of the History of Ar- | stalment, and Westminster would be simply a 
chitecture. That gentleman died in 1831, at a! restoration: Out of a magnificent design for 
titae when his’ mind had divested ituelf of lita | the eeactibn lof’ sixteen additional seca at the 
exclusive regard for the classical styles, and | Reformation, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, 
was prepared to give a prominent advocacy to | Gloucester, Bristol, and Westminster, were all 
the claims of Gothic art, the revival of which | that were actually erected; and these six, all 
was then immediately at hand. The son hap- | southern sees, are now virtually reduced to 
pily inherited his father's taste, at the point | four, for Manchester and Ripon cannot be said 
of its development into anew channel : | to complement the number. York and Ripon, 

“ Corpore de patrio parvum ‘Pheenica renasci.” | with their teeming populations, have been, in 
But we owe a deeper deference to the munifi- | every recent scheme, unaccountably lost. sight 
cent man who restored an ancient abbey as a | of for subdivision, 





churches of the Continent, illustrating their ar- 
rangements and explaining their design in the 
most engaging manner, without one dry sen- 
tence, and with many of the highest eloquence. 
He declares for the Decorated, or, as he pre- 
fers to call it, the Middle Pointed style, with 
elements of ornamentation contributed from 
Italian-Gothic, and with the iron-works of 
England laid under contribution to supply por- 
tions of the vaulting. The ritual of the Church 
of England requires but one altar: we may, 
therefore, reduce the model ground-plan to a 
cruciform building, with a single aisle on either 
side of the nave and choir, but without a t 
or subsidiary chapels. An aisle behind 

altar would be found convenient as a means of 
communication between the two divisions of 
the choir, and as an approach to an eastern 


| chapel, which might be used for morning prayer 


by the students of the Diocesan College, or 
during the repairs of the choir. An altar might 
be serviceable for an early communion. Mr. 
Hope suggest that a chapter-house, in form 
like Becket’s Crown, at Canterbury, might be 
sppenres to this end of the church, in place of 
the chapel which we have in preference recom- 
mended. He omits all mention of the various 
vestries which are indispensable, and these, we 
think, might be conveniently arranged in the 
bays of an eastern aisle to the transept. An 
ample triforium gallery would afford a consider- 
able addition to the extent of accommodation. 
Mr. Hope argues that the architect ‘‘ must 
realize the spirit of his age, the wants of the 
special town, and the requirements of our na- 





training college for our future missionaries, and! Mr. Hope rebuts, as a mere temporary preju- 
was the chief founder of one of the most sump- | dice, the idea that in a cathedral the vernacu- 
tuous of our modern parish churches ; one lar service would be inaudible, or that the pa- 
who, from the period when he was an under- | rish church would divert people from atten- 
graduate at Cambridge, has devoted his talents | dance in a minster. ‘The special services in 
and fortune to the service of religious art. Like | the naves of many cathedrals, thronged to 
the greatest of English sages, ‘he loves the | overflowing, are a sufficient reply to such ob- 
assemblies of the Church, and delights m the | jections. 

brightness of her sanctuary.” He writes like | The cathedrals built or building in our ¢o- 
a loyal churchman, a scholar, and a gentleman, | lonies ‘* collectively indicate that wherever the 
—forcibly, yet without effort, and with a sim- | Church has had to organize itself in a new 


ple, lucid style, distinguished by its easy flow, | state of society, the Cathedral, as an institu- | 
logical preciseness, and well-chosen language. | tion, is taking root in the popular mind.” We | 


The great charm of his work is the charitable | regret to observe a strong partiality appearing 
spirit, the good temper and courteous tone | in this and other portions of the book, where 
which he adopts in it towards those who he | Mr. Butterfield’s unsatisfactory ground-plan, 
presumes may be opponents of his theory;)| the mean angle-buttresses, and’ inadequate 
while he divests his pages of every technicality | spires of Perth Cathedral are commended, and 
which is not familiar to persons acquainted | the far inferior plan of Mr. Burges for the 
with the merest. rudiments of church arrange- | memorial church at Constantinople is preferred 
ments. The general reader will be attracted , to the cruciform design of Mr. Street. In fact, 
by the ‘deep interest of the subject, and the am- , those architeets who submit their Ulesigns to the 
ple information which is so agreeably commu- | Committee of the Keclesiological Society find 
nieated. ‘here’ special mention; and our author dilates 

Mr. Hope undertakes to prove that there | with too great complacency upon the church 
isa public call for more cathedrals in the nine- | built by Mr. Butterfield in Margaret Street, 
teenth century, and to consider in what that , and very chivalrously, but unnecessarily, breaks 
call consists, so far as it leads to those peculiar | a lance im defence of Mr, Slater, at Chichester, 
utrangements and furniture which give to this | although we apprehend he will not succeed in 
class of building its own constructional iden- | reversing the almost unanimous verdict given 


tity. He addresses all those who feel interested 
in making up their minds, either for social or 
artistic reasons, whether more cathedrals are 
really wanted for the advantage of the people, 
and if so, how these cathedrals had best be pro- 
vided. He lays down the following canons, 
that the cathedral is essentially English in na- 
tional and ecclesiastical character, differing 
from a parish church in arrangement and size, 
und adapted to modern requirements. We re- 


gret that, by frequently borrowing engravings | 


trom the /eelesiologist and Mr. Fergusson’s 
Handbook of Architecture, a uniform scale is 
wanting in the ground-plans which he gives. 





* The English Cathedral of the Nincteenth Century. By A. J. 
Beresford Hope. (Murray.) 








against that architect. In My. Slater’s design 
for St. Kitt’s, the breadth of the springing of 
the arch is not greater than the diameter of 
the supporting pillar, a palpable disfigurement 
and offence to the eye of the merest tyro. May 
wé inquire what name we are to attribute to 
the terminations on which the wall-piece and 
brace rest ? and is the gloom produced by an 
unpierced wall occupying the space of a trifo- 
rium and clerestory designed by way of relief 
to the glare of tropical light outside ? 

We fully agree with Mr. Hope that a modi- 
fied form of the medieval cathedral, and not a 
restoration of the basilica, is that which we re- 
quire; and in stating his reasons for this 
assertion, he conducts us through various 





tional church, and so produce a rere 
which pomp shall be subordinate to use.” The 
| main characteristic of a cathedral is the deve- 
| lopment of the eastern portion of the church, 
‘for the accommodation of a large choir, the 
presence of the chapter, and the reception of 
the clergy at a Visitation, a Confirmation, and 
| Ordination. In these days of volunteer singers, 
_as Mr. Hope very legitimately argues, we need 
| have no fear of filling the stalls of the long 
cathedral choir with choristers such as those 
| who sing in St. Paul’s, and in the musical 
meetings at Southwell and Peterborough. We 
only regret that he has omitted to quote an 
admirable work—the Apology for the Cathedral 
Service—published.some years ago by Mr. Paice, 
of Bristol, which would have furnished addi- 
tional testimonies to his assertion that choral 
services in a cathedral have always been popu- 
lar. The “crossing” or central position of the 
church, formed by the junction of the nave and 
choir with the transepts, Mr. Hope suggests 
might with advantage be, like the lanterns of 
St. Paul's and Ely, octagonal rather than quad- 
rangular, so as to give greater facilities for 
hearing and seeing to the congregation seated 
in the nave. Headvocates equal height in the 
roofs of the transept and choir with that of 
the naye, and insists upon the necessity of 
breadth throughout the building. The arrange- 
ment of the congregation at Armagh, in the 
choir, and at Westminster, in the transept, 1s 
_wwost properly condemned ; the nave is the most 
suitable place, with an open screen in front of 
the choir, which should be elevated, and witha 
pulpit placed against one of the pillars. For 
ourselves, we have no hesitation in preferring 
the bench to the employment of chairs, the 
creaking and crowding of which are found to 
be serious inconveniences. Mr. Hope, unhap- 
pily, does not enter upon the question of t e 
furniture of the choir, except that he insists 
upon the stalls being ranged in continuous 
lines, the use of the lectern and litany desk, 
aud the position of the organ upon one side. 
The sanctuary, or extreme eastern of the 
church, oceupied by the altar, Mr. Hope sug- 
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gests should form a chevet, a semicircular and the living tradition (amongst classical 
structure with an external aisle. We must | scholars) of his jokes and witticisms, down to the 
honestly confess that we prefer the thoroughly | present time it may be said, without exaggera- 


English form of asquare end, with a rectangu- 
lar aisle beyond, as at Peterborough and Dur- 
ham. ‘To the central fleche, the gabled, or 
saddle-back tower, and the imperial crown, re- 
commended by Mr. Hope, we positively demur; 
while-~we accept with pleasure his suggestion 
that the aisles should be devoted to the recep- 
tiou of recessed memorials of the departed, over 
and above their use as passages for the congre- 
gation. A. chapter-house for diocesan meet- 
ings of the clergy and laity, and various church 
societies, schools for teaching the choir and 
training schoolmasters and mistresses, a library, 
and a college for the education .of the future 
clergy, form the group of buildings ranged 
round the Close. The proposed. refectory and 
cloister are, we fear, visionary, as they are quite 
superfluous accessories. 

Mr. Hope proceeds to consider the practical 
question how and where are the new chapters 
to be constituted. . He suggests that a) selee- 
tion of the towns which ought to, be episcopal 
sees should be made, and. their style added to 
the existing one of the bishops within whosc 
dioceses they, actually. stand ;,, certain , parish 
churches of suitable size, in default)of ancient 
minsters, being ad interim called cathedrals, 
and honorary chapters constituted, until -re- 
venues can be obtained, for their endowment, 
It would be unjust to criticize this scheme, for 
Mr. Hope assures us that his sole object in his 
work is. ‘to suggest. ideas.” /$t The money,” 
he says, ** spent on rearing and endowing ca- 
thedrals in the right place will not be money 
wasted either in a higher or amore material 
aspect. As an offering to the majesty of the 
Creator of all good things, and asan expression 
of popular faith, they would.of course witness 
against selfishness and faithlessness.. They 
would be eminently practicaland useful. They 
would give to Christianity that of which the 
utility is recognized: in all human enterprises, 
—order, system, power,, and..magnitude: of 
operation.” Not only would these new. cathe- 
drals be additional national: ornaments, or re- 
storations of ancient piety, but they would 
form powerful centres for missionary enterprise 
in evangelizing the almost, or rather worse 
than, heathen masses in.our population. We 
most heartily bid Mr. Hope God-speed in his 
‘hope and ambition” that a cathedral of the 
nineteenth century, such as he so eloquently 
describes, may soon be in existence; and we 
feel sure that if such a work is. to be accom- 
plished, he will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he gave to it the first impetus, by the 
ability, grace, and tone of his writing, and by 
the yet more convincing advoeacy of his own 
munificent acts. 





THE LIFE OF RICHARD PORSON.* 
Tnoven it is but half a century which divides 
us from the time when Bishop Monk succeeded 
to the Greek Professorship at, Cambridge, which 
Porson’s death left vacant, and though some of 
those are still alive who remember the eccentric 
professor, and many more who knew him have 
died only within the last few years, it is astonish- 
ing to reflect on the very little store of informa- 
tion respecting him which we have hitherto pos- 
sessed. xcept a brief obituary article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and a second or third- 
rate biographical Sketch of Porson, published 
a few years after his death in a pamphlet form, 





* The Life of Richard Porson, By the Rey. J. 8, Watson. 
(Lendon ; Longmans.) 


| that, contrary to their deserts,— 


| However, all scholars will rejoice to find that 


| high table and in the combination room at 


| some valuable photographs of the man, Richard 


tion, that the greatest critical scholar of the 
last century (Bentley alone excepted) has 
shared the fate of those brave men who lived 
before Agamemnon, but of whom Horace says 


** Ones illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longi 
Nocte, carent quia yate sacro.” 


at last a sacer vates has arisen to rescue the 
meinory of Richard Porson from unmerited 
oblivion, and to place on record, not merely’ 
the leading facts of his life, but a living por- 
trait of the mati as he was at’ Eton——at the 


Trinity—in his familiar intercourse with 
Goodall, Parr, and other scholars of the age— 
at the Cider Cellars inter poeula—and finally 
in the editor's room of the Morning Chronicle, 
with his friend and brother-in-law, Mr. Perry. 

It is searcely too much to say that Mr. Wat- 
son in most of these phases of his existence 
has’ succeeded in presenting the world with 


Porson. He first introduces him to us in the 
little country village in Norfolk where his 
father was parish clerk, and where he was 
taken in hand by Mr. Hewitt, the curate, and 
taught Latin, Greek, and arithmetic gratui- 
tously. How sincerely do we hope and trust, 
as we read those pages, that poor Mr. Hewitt 
lived to reap his reward in this world by wit- 
nessing his former disciple elevated to the Chair 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, to 





which his own exertions had given Porson a 
ort. For not content with “coaching” | 
the Tittle boy over his Virgil and Cesar and 
the pons asinorum, the good man never relaxed | 
his efforts until he obtained for him a nomina- 
tion to the Foundation at Eton, whence he 
hoped that he would pass eventually to Cam- 
bridge as a Fellow of King’s. ‘Such, however, | 
was not ‘to be the case precisely.’ The system 


same authority—though correct, fell far short 
of excellence. In respect to the school exer- 
cises (which are or were nearly everything at 
Eton), he was inferior to more than one of his 
contemporarics ; ‘‘and,” adds Dr. Goodall, “I 
would name the present (late) Marquis Wellesley 
as infinitely superior to him in composition. 
In fact, there were certainly some at Eton who 
would not have been ashamed to challenge 
Porson as a schoolboy, though they would have 
shunned all idea of competition with him at 
Cambridge.” .‘To. this Mr. Kidd adds, that 
Porson, when he entered Eton, was ‘ wholly 
ignorant of quantity,” and that ‘after he 
had toiled up the arduous path to literary 
eminence, he was often twitted by his quon- 
dam schoolfellows for those violations of quan- 
tity which are so common in first attempts at 
Latin’ verse ;"’—a piece of exaggeration, there 
can be little doubt, if Dr. Goodall was correct 
in speaking of him in the same breath with 
Lord Wellesley, and as we should be disposed 
also to infer from the fact that no special 
“false quantity” stands on record against him, 
and that no special ‘‘ quondaim schoolfellow” is 
related to have thrown anything of the kind in 
his teeth. Dr. Goodall, indeed, says that Por-- 
son ‘always undervalued the school exercises ;” 
and this dovetails in with what Maltby tells us 
of him later in lifé, that ‘“‘he always expressed 
a contempt for modern Latin verses,” and that 
when the first part of Musw Etonenses was 
published, he exclaimed that it was “ trash, fit 
only to be put behind the fire.” Even of mo- 
dern Greek verse composition,—much as he de- 
lighted in the old Greek tragedians,—he enter- 
tained much the same opinion; for, as he re- 
marked, using a happy logical dilemma, ‘‘un- 
less such a composition be a cento, it can never 


| be correct ; and if it be a cento, then where is 


its value?” Still, in spite of his “ inexorable 
logic,” he held that the making of Greek verses 
was ‘'a wholesome exercise for young students, 
as requiring extensive reading and a retentive 
memory, and. producing a facility in those nice 
discriminations of style in Homer and in the 


of competition for the prizes of life had not as'| tragic and classic poets which have been pointed 
yet been introduced into the close borough of | out by master artists.” If, therefore, it be true 
the Eton Foundation, and succession to King’s that Porson used to say that at Eton he added 
being only to be obtained in the order of “first | but little to his acquirements, except facility 
come first served,” at nineteen years old Porson | in Latin’ composition, having read before he 
found himself ** superannuated ;” aud if it had | went there almost all that was required of him 
not been for the timely aid of a second kind | in the school, we cannot wonder that he was 
friend and patron, who rose up at the right | “ unwilling to own himself, on the whole, 
time and aided him by his purse, the world of | greatly indebted to Eton ;” although, on the 
letters might have lost the benefit of Por- | other hand, he must atm AR gas og owed 
son’s scholarship, in spite of all those noble | very much to the collision of a great public 
scholastic institutions which the munificence | school, and more especially for the rapidity 
of our ancestors has founded and endowed on | with which he increased his knowledge, and 
the banks of the Isis and the Cam, to be the | the correction of his own errors by the mis- 





‘*homes and haunts” of ‘‘ poor and indigent | 
scholars.” 

However, to Cambridge Richard Porson 
went, and was entered at Trinity College, of 
which he became Scholar and Fellow, and also | 
obtained the Craven University scholarship. 
Tt may be interesting to our readers, and possi- 
bly a consoling thought to boys not “ at the 
head of their form” in our public schools, that | 
both at Eton and as an undergraduate at Tri- 
nity, Porson was far from taking the fore- 
most rank among his companions. His con- 
temporary. Dr. Goodall, the late Provost of 
Eton, when he was examined before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, declared 
that when Porson came to Eton he was placed 
rather higher, on account of the reputation of his | 
abilities, than he ought to have been in conse- | 
quence of his actual attainments ; that of pro- | 
sody he knew but little, and that he had made 
comparatively but little progress in Greek. 
Even his compositions—if we are to believe the | 








takes of others. ‘‘ Magnos enim viros non 
schola sed contubernium facit,” 

But we must pass on from Porson at Eton 
to Porson at Cambridge. It is curious that 
the translation of a passage of English verse, 
which he wrote when a candidate for the Cra- 
ven University scholarship in 1781, should still 


| be preserved at ‘Trinity in his autograph; and 


our readers at Oxford and Cambridge will, 
perhaps, thank us for pointing out to them 
that the lines, not quite twenty in number, 
afford no less than three examples of the vio- 
lation of the celebrated canon identified with 
his name as “‘ Porson’s Pause” in the mind of 
every fifth-form and sixth-form boy at Eton, 
Harrow, and Charterhouse. Perhaps it is 
scarcely less singular that Mr. Watson, while 
he animadverts on one of these three violations 
(p. 33), has failed to notice the other two. Mr. 
Watson, however, tells us an amusing anec- 
dote on the subject of these same iambics, 
showing, at least, that the author did not suf. 
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fer from overweening vanity. When they 
were shown several years afterwards to Dr. 
Parr, the latter remarked, ‘‘ You do not con- 
sider these as faultless, Mr. Porson, do you?” 
Porson answered evasively that for every sin- 
gle fault that Parr could point out, he would 
himself find seven. 

With Mr. Watson, we may pass over, as 
probably untrue, the story recorded against 
Porson by Maltby, in Rogers's Table Tull, to 
the effect that, while tutor to a young gentle 
man in the Isle of Wight, he was found dead 
drunk in a turnip-field. The Professor’s ne- 
phew (who is still living as a yeoman on his 
farm near Horsham) strongly asserts an alibi 
for his uncle, and Mr. Watson seems quite 
justified in thinking that the arguments are 
such as entitle Porson to a verdict, if not of 
** Not guilty,” at all events of ‘* Not proven.” 

It is well known that Sir Egerton Brydges, 
in his Autobiography, speaks of Porson, while 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, as rough, vain, 
and arrogant; but it should be remembered, 
that the ‘claimant of the ancient Barony of 
Chandos” was always most fastidious, and pro- 
bably, from the templa serena of a fellow- 
commoner’s hat and gown, * looked down with 
calm contempt upon his less fortunate contem- 
porary,” as the son of a parish clerk, and scarce- 
ly fit company for tufts and tuft-hunters. 

Mr. Watson, however, gives us the following 
account of the Professor among his undergra- 
duate friends, which will show that even at 
that time he had in him—like a more recently 
deceased Regius Professor of Greek in the sister 
university—something of the Ursa Major :— 

“ As he became distinguished, his company was 
much sought, especially by young men of his col- 
lege. But he did not conduct himself in such a 
way in the convivial hours which he spent among 
them, as to secure from them much personal defer- 
ence, however they inight admire the powers of his 
mind, Familiarity seems to have produced its pro- 
verbial effect in his case as in others. In his dis- 
putes with the young fellows, he was fond of threat- 
ening to punish their insolence by splitting open 
their heads with a poker, One evening, an under- 
graduate, distinguished for his pugilistic prowess, 
with whom he had a dispute, seeing Porson catch 
hold of the poker, seized the tongs, observing that 
he could play at that game as well as Porson, 
Porson, looking in his face, said, in a sneering tune, 
‘If I should crack your skull, I believe I should find 
it empty.’ ‘And if I should crack yours,’ replied 
the other, ‘I believe that I should find it full of 
maggots.’ This was a retort such as Porson liked ; 
and immediately laying down the poker, with a 
smile, he repeated off a chapter of Roderick Random 
suited to the occasion.” 

We have not space to record here so much 
of Porson’s academic career as we could have 
wished, or we should like to haye placed before 
our readers some accotint of the meanness and 
blundering stupidity of the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, in refusing to place in Porson’s 
hands the new edition of Stanley’s .7schylus, 
which they contemplated bringing out, and for 
which he offered to undertake a journey to 
Florence, and there to collate the Medicean 
MS., at an expense to the University not great- 
er than that for which it could have been per- 
formed by a person on the spot. It will scarcely 
be credited, that even in the dark ages of 1783 
there could have been found among the autho- 
rities of the University of Cambridge a ‘ head 
of a house” or a Master of Arts so dull and 
obtuse, as not to know the difference between 
collating and collecting MSS. Yet so it was. 
His generous offer was declined (with or with- 
out thanks), and the repulse is said to have 
dispirited Porson so greatly, as to have had an 
ill effect on his entire subsequent career. 


he might, on its completion, have been animated by 
success to proceed to greater works, and have ac- 
complished those really important undertakings, 


expected from him, But this discouragement seems 
to have weakened his exertions, and to have turned 
aside his thoughts from great enterprises, and to 
have caused him to waste much time in compara- 
tively trifling occupations,” 


No doubt, as Mr. Watson remarks, Porson 
was, as yet, untried; but even the University 
Syndics, one would suppose, might have been 
expected to have had amongst them enough 
Greek learning to conclude that Porson, after 
all, if he could not do much good, could do but 
little harm to such a text as that of Stanley, 
which (to say the least) deserved no special im- 
munity from critical emendations. 

We have occupied so much space with the 
school days and undergraduate life of Porson 


of his career; but this we do with the less 
scruple, because its leading facts are far better 
known to the great mass of our readers, To 
make a long story short, the remainder of his 
life, though full of interest, was far from 
being replete with incident. Having held his 
Fellowship at Trinity for ten years, he found | 
himself in the dilemma of having to.choose be- | 
tween taking orders and resigning that which | 
was to him his only maintenance. Unable to 
give a conscientious subscription to the Thirty-.| 
nine Articles, he honourably and nobly choose | 
to abandon his Fellowship—a painful step in- | 
deed for one who must have looked on himself | 
as far better suited for a pleasant. cell on the | 
banks of the Cam than for the busy dim of | 
London, and the fierce rivalry and constant 
labour of a professional life. However, the die | 


of ‘Trinity, wanted the only spare lay fellow- 
ship for a nephew or some other nominee, Por- 
son found himself face to face with penury, 
with only a few shillings in his pocket. A 


his friends, for the purchase of an annuity, the 
the principal to revert at his death for the 


which bear his name at. Cambridge. 
Some year or two later the Regius Professor- 
ship of Greek fell vacant, and Porson was 


appeared to brighten, though, as the salary 
was only £40 a year, and as no rooms were 
attached to the office, the post might fairly 
have been considered by him as rather hono- 
rary than otherwise. Porson, however, wished 
to twn it to account by delivering lectures 
regularly ; but he was met by a refusal on 
part of the College authorities to allow him a 
set-of rooms for that purpose,—a refusal by 
which Cambridge lost as much, to say the least, 


has no honour in his own country, and, Porson 
proved no exception to the general rule. 
Obliged to resign his Fellowship, and thus 
forced to encounter some of the hardships of 
poverty, Porson commenced writing various 
articles in Maty’s Review, The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and the Monthly Review, in each of 
which his vein of sarcasm ‘ crops out” most 
unmistakeably. But his first literary effort on 
an extended scale was a series of Letters to 
Travis, who had assailed the historian Gibbon 
with more than usual vehemence, on account 
of his having ventured to express a doubt as to 
the genuineness of the passage in St. John’s 
epistles relating to the ‘three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses.” ‘These strictures were published by 
Porson in The Gentleman's Magazine, in 1788- 





“Had he been now fairly started with Lschylus, 


0, and afterwards reprintedin a separatevolume. 





| 


_ Travis and of the ** Three Heavenly Witnesses,” 


that we must make brief work with the rest | 


was cast; and as Dr. Postlethwaite, then head Peet ase probably wirire;-wis ippolnted 


| librarian to the London Institution, then newly 


elected without opposition. Ilis prospects now , 


as the Professor himself. A prophet, it is said, | 


Tn them he showed Travis to be a mere literary 
empiric ; and (as Burney wrote to Dr. Parr) 
his critical examination of that gentleman's 


which men who could fairly estimate his powers | pretensions ‘shows the great acuteness of Por- 


son’s mind in as strong a light as it exhibits 
his wit and severity.” 

This attack on Travis, however, had one bad 
effect, for it alienated from Porson a narrow- 


| minded but wealthy evangelical lady who had 
| contributed largely to the fund raised for send- 
| ing him to coll 


, 80 far as to cause her to 
alter her will to his disfavour, The cause of 


after Porson’s death, was taken up by Dr. 


Burgess (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury) ; but 
| the Professor's memory was amply defended by 


Dr. Turton (now Bishop of Ely), in his Vin- 
dication of the Literary Character of Porson, 
published by him under the signature of Crito 
_ Cantabrigiensis, in 1827. 

We regret that we have not room here to 
| place on record any of the anecdotes relating 
| to Porson’s life in London, which appears to 
| have been spent for the most part between the 
| office of the Morning Chronicle (of which his 
| brother-in-law, Mr. Perry, was the editor, as 
| we hinted above), the Temple, and the Cider 
Cellars, where there was (and perhaps is still) 
a portrait of the Professor to be seen. We 
regret this the less, inasmuch as that life, as is 


| well known to our readers, was none of the 


most edifying kind ; and though the record of 
it in Mr. Watson’s pages abounds in sparkling 
wit, still as we read it thoughts of sadness can- 
not but continually recur to our minds at see- 
ing such magnificent talents so miserably mis- 
applied and wasted by one who in other circum- 


| stances would have been an honour, and a vain 


besides, to his university and his country alike. 
A year or two before his death, Porson, as 


established in the Old Jewry, but since re- 


| meved to Finsbury Circus. He discharged its 


subscription, however, was entered into among , i*ksome duties carelessly and indifferently ; but 


his sudden death (which happened in September 


interest of which he enjoyed for life, leaving | nant Me enghojersl bea between himself 


establishment of the prize and scholarship | refused to grant him rooms in li 


which had 

gave him 
a home when dead ; and he lies buried in the 
ante-chapel of Trinity, close by Sir Isaac New- 
ton and the great Richard Bentley, the only 
master mind among the crities of the last cen- 
tury who can pretend ‘to superiority, or even 
to equality, with Richard Porson. 

Those who would study the character of the 
Professor en dishabille, andas he was when 
among his bosom friends—solitus discinctus 
ludere—must refer to Mr. Watson's biography, 
with which we can assure them that they will 
not be disappointed, if they desire to form a 
right estimate of Porson both as a man and as 
a scholar. 


MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GO- 
VERNMENT.* 
To those who are familiar with Mr. Mill's other 
published works, the volume before us will have 
little or nothing that is novel. In the admir- 
able essay upon Bentham, in the tractate on 
Liberty,” and in the second edition of the 
pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform, we have 
the substance of the present treatise, and the 
preliminary exposition of all those principles 
which here receive their legitimate expansion 
and application. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, we believe that both Mr. Mill's own dis- 
ciples, and that section of the thinking pub- 
lic which admits the value of his writings 


* Considerations on Representative Government. By Jobe 
Stuart Mill. (London; Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
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while hesitating to endorse all the conclusions 


they contain, will feel profoundly indebted to 
him for the present summary of the various 
opinions upon the functions of. government, 
which he has been all his life endeavouring, one 
by one, to disseminate and.enforce. . For, as 
the author himself remarks,,.if the. doctrines 
which he here enunciates are not new, there is 
at all eyents novelty ‘in bringing them to- 
gether, and in exhibiting them in their con- 
nection.” It .is,im: fact, not) a question of 
novelty. . So long as the opinions of. a philo- 
sophic teacher have extended no further than 
to a small. circle of esoteric disciples, we cannot 
complain that in the fulness of his conviction 
of their truth, he returns ever and again to ex- 
und them in new. and varied forms to the 
arge mass.of ‘persons with: whom. as yet they 
have;,found iittle.or no. acceptance. -- That 
the number of , Mr. Mill's: followers; both 
in scientific: and. political speculation, is in- 
creasing surely, if not rapidly, none who have 
any: knowledge of the 'tone prevalent with the 
most thoughtful amongst the rising generation, 
can, for a‘ moment deny. . In the Universities, 
for example, where, .whatever>may be their 
faults.and shortcomings, we may discern with 
tolerable certainty in what direction. the cur- 
reut of national feeling is-setting, Mr. Mill's 
influence is most extensive, and promises to be 
most permanent. At Cambridge, indeed, owing 
pers. to. the ‘narrow’ circle: of ‘study pre- 
serived by the University atthorities, as: well as 
to the circumstance that its most ‘illustrious 
living member is the principal. opponent of Mr. 
Mill's teaching, his power is neither so. apparent 
nor 0 réal.as in: the sister.university : but, in 
Oxford, where the study of Aristotle and Plato, 
enforced as it is! by the system of examination, 
kindies or stimulates a love for metaphysical 
aud politicalinguiry, and where the System of 
Lagig.aad. the Principles:of Potitical Keonomy 
- are the. text-books in their —_ subjects, 
Mr., Mill’s teaching hasan’ influence, whether 
for good or for evil, which would gratify a few, 


dismay very many, and astonish all—an infiu- | 


‘ence Which may explain to some extent a re- 
cent extraordinary theological phenomenon. 
Both-those who are already acquainted with 
the author's: political doctrines and the larger 
class who are ignorant'of them will, as we have 
apie, welcome this «confession of) faith. For 
rt) ves, We regard \its ‘appearance with un- 
. Initigated satisfaction, and m commion ‘with all 
Who view with active interest every attempt to 
place. politics, as well as every other department 
of human: knowledge and human action, on a 
. footing somewhat higher and better than a 


shifty empiricism, we welcome. a ‘book which | 


makes such an attenipt with no common miea- 
sure of success, and which, if) its general prin- 
ciples were even embraced’only by an edueated 
minority, would ‘through theny operate most 
beneficially upon the welfare and development 
of the nation. And to be convinced that this 
operation would be as desirable as we have as- 
serted; we need only turn’ to the actually ex- 
isting state of political knowledge in this 
country; and to the visible’ defeets at once 
in. the theory and practice, of legislation and 
administration: we need only glance at the 
Parliament, and ‘at ‘the various bodies which, 
according to a fiction of ‘the Constitution, are 
represented: by its members; at the motives 
which in general guide the one in governing, 
and the other in choosing their governors ; 
we need only call to. mind, on the one hand, 
the old, inflexible, worn-out traditions which 
piss with the bulk of our legislators for ever- 
lasting principles, the unblushing charlatanism 
which is glorified under the name of political 
tact, the shallow brilliance whjch arrogates to 


itself the title of irresistible reasoning ; and, on 
the other, the general ignorance on the part 
of the majority of the electors, which would 
be infamous were it not pitiable, their pa- 
tient obedience to either the employer or the 
demagogue, and the narrow selfishness which 
is the current substitute for patriotism alike 
in elected and electors. Is it any wonder that 
foreigners taunt us with these external cha- 
racteristics of our representative government, 
while they envy us the blessings which flow 
from its internal and unseen virtues? ‘The ope- 
ration, therefore, of the principles enunciated 
in the present volume would be highly adyan- 
tageous, because their tendency is to develo 
those internal virtues to the furthest extent of 
which they are capable,and to make the nation 
reap the full fruits of the representative system, 
instead of resting content, as it now is, with a 
scanty gleaning of them. Mr. Mill endeayours 
to show how, just as each man is bound to edu- 
cate his faculties to their greatest attainable 
breadth and completeness, so a nation should 
make the utmost possible use of every good 
thing that is within its reach; how advantage 
should be taken to bring its wisest and most 
Virtuous members into such a position that 
they who are less wise and, less virtuous may 
have at once a stimulus and an example; how 
the stupid adhesion to this or that shibboleth, 
the unreasoning admiration for this or that 

pular leader, which are such characteristic 

eatures of modern English polities, should be 

gradually replaced by a knowledge. of first 
principles, and an enlightened appreciation. of 
the value and importance of independent judg- 
ment in affairs of public as. in those of private 
moment. 

Tt sounds like conventional praise to say that 
Mr. Mill's speculations in politics. mark the 
commencement of a néw era in that depart- 
ment. But it seems to us very certain that the. 
volume before us contains the scheme of progres- 
“sive development which it will be the a ha 
| Of the next, and possibly the succeeding gene- 

ration, to carry out: and this, because the wri- 
| ter rises far superior to the ordinary conside- 
rations of partisanship, and careless of the 
transient eulogies which greet the advocate of 
the views of a transient, party, careless of the 
| popular acclamation which attends the dema- 





| gogue, he arrives at his conclusions with keen’ 


‘insight, as he enforces them with unimpas- 
| sioned cogency. More than twenty years ago 
Mr, Mill lamented that Bentham had not “‘em- 
ployed himself in pointing out the means by 
which institutions fundainentally democratic 
might be best adapted to the preservation and 
strengthening of these two sentiments”—re- 


deference to superiority of cultivated intel- 
ligence, The present volume is probably in- 
tended to solve this problem, to. suggest. the 
means by which this adaptation may be ef- 
fected, and to furnish some remedy of more 
than temporary or. provisional value: for the 
vague, unsettled, and empirical views which 
both disgrace and impede our national legisla- 
ture. Many will quarrel with this or that de- 
tail in’ Mr: Mill’s scheme, and many will doubt 

as to'the efficacy of the means, but few will be 
| disposed to deny that the general end and aim 
is such as every patriotic citizen. must eagerly 
| desire, It will no doubt be said by those who 
| are either too stupid to understand, or too self- 

ish to wish, the great political amelioration 
| which. it..is the object of this book to bring 
| about, that his speculations are those of a vi- 
| sionary and a theorist’; but this can have no 

great weight with us when we remember that 

itis common for such persons to stigmatize 

every one who penetrates to first principles as a 





spect for the personality of the individual, and . 





theorist, and all who anticipate a future miti- 
gation of social and political disorders as vi- 
mena. At the same time, we do not care 
to deny that it is necessary to approach the 
consideration of Mr, Mill’s views es the fature 
of representative government somewhat in the 
attitude in which an old Athenian looked at 
the State. 

We trust that this mode of regarding the 
duties of the citizen to the State, on the one 
one hand, and of the-State to the citizens, on 
the other, will become more and more popular. 
We trust that the time will come when teaching 
such as that of Mr. Mill shall have done its 


pe | task, and when the elector will not be content 


with vindicating his title to a share in the go- 
vernment, but. will advance to a higher ground 
and perform as a duty. what he now has to 
claim. as aright. 

Mr. Mill’s cardinal proposition in the present 
volume, is that ‘Government is at once a 
great influence acting on the human mind, and 
a set of organized arrangements for public bu- 
siness.” In accordance with the first of these 
functions, Government is an engine of treimen- 
dous and unequalled power for the general 
education of the governed in intellectual, mo- 
ral, and active excellence ;. to fulfil. the second 
function, it nust be so.constructed that all such 
excellence as already exists|in any community, 
may be employed and organized in the best 
possible manner for the transaction of public 
affairs. The author adopts this division of the 
essentials of a good form of..government in pre- 
ference to thatof Coleridge, who classified the re- 
quirements of socicty under two heads, Perma- 
nence and Progress—a classification. in which, 
as Mr. Mill shows, the distinction, is one of de- 
gree rather than of kind. For whatever tends to 
maintain either desirable mental qualities or 
useful external arrangements in,a state, tends 
also to advance them; only a higher. amount 


of this, whatever the force may. be, is neededifor 


ba hing than for simple, permanence. ‘The 
quality necessary is. the same ;. the degree of it 
only is different, being less in the one case, and 
more in the other. We think, that Mr. Mill is 
supremely right in his conception of what a 
government should do; and his two-headed 
classification of governmental functions into 
those directly executive, and those indirectly in- 
structive, strikes us as no less useful in practice 
than attractive in theory. Having settled that 
this is the proper criterion, that the best;form 
of government is that which most. successfully 
unites these two attributes, Mr. Mill goeson to 
show that representative government is that 
which most perfectly fulfils the two conditions. 
For, first, with reference to the active conduet of 
affairs: the interests of the individual are most 
likely to be protected, when he himself has the 
power of defending them; and, in the next 
place, the wider interests of the community 
will be best promoted according as the number 
of persons who are engaged in their service is 
greatest. Then, on the other hand, represen- 
tative. government developes more fully than 
any other form the most valuable type of na- 
tional character—that namely which may be 
styled the active type. 

Such is a, meagre outline of the preliminary 
reasoning from. which the author proceeds to a 
consideration of the, modifications of, existing 
institutions, which, in his opinion, would/meet 
the requirements of the time, as well as give us 
the full benefit of the latent power for good 
which those institutions possess, to an extent 
scarcely dreamt of by unthinking demagogues 
or sciolist statesmen, Want of space and the 
non-political character of this journal forbid 
us to enter into the more minute details of Mr. 
Mill’s proposed changes. The most notable of 
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ese lan for the representation of | 
minorities, which Mr. Hare originally pro- 

posed, and of which Mr. Mill expressed his un- | 
qualified approbation in an appendix to the | 
second edition of his 7 koughts on Parliamentary | 
Reform. As there are many persons of even 
superior intelligence to whom this subject ap- 
pears a piece of incomprehensible refinement, 
we shall be pardoned for quoting the author's 
explanation of the way in which a large por- | 


tion of the community may, wider the present | Few ; and he complained against Bentham, that. franchise. 


system, be virtually disfranchised :— 


“Suppose that, in a country governed by equal | 
and universal suffrage, there is a contested election. | 
im every constituency, and every election is carried | 
by a small majority. The Parliament thus brought 
together represents little more than a bare majority 
of the people. This Parliamerit proceeds to legis- 
late, and adopts important measures by a bare ma- 
jority. of itself, What guarantee is there that these 
measures accord with the wishes of a majority of the 
people? Nearly half the electors, having been out- 
voted at the hustings, have had no influence at all 
in the decision; and the whole. of these may be, a 
majority of them probably are, hostile to the mea- 
sures, having voted against those by whom. they 
have been carried. Of the remaining electors, nearly 
half have chosen representatives who, by supposi- 
tion, have voted agaiust the measures. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, and even probable, that the opinion 
which ‘has prevailed was agreeable only to @ mino- 
rity of the nation, though:a majority of that portion | 
of it, whom the. institutions of the country have | 
erected into a ruling class.” 

That the true principles of representative | 


government are only very partially understood | 
in this its favoured dwelling-place, is patent 
from the difficulty with which this indisputable | 
and conclusive reasoning finds its way into ac- 
ceptance. Through an indolence eminently 
characteristic of Englishmen in all matters not 
bearing tolerably directly upon commercial in- | 
terests, people are content with this rude and | 
defective mode of carrying out the fundamental | 
rinciples of government by representatives ; | 
or must we not consider it both as rade and | 
defective when we discover that it would per- | 
mit the enactment of ‘a law which the actual | 
ee of the nation did not sanction ? 
Yedo not intend to enter into the provi- | 
sions of Mr. Hare’s scheme. We have before | 
us his volume, and the draft which it contains 
for an Act of Parliament which shall embody | 
all his suggestions on this momentous subject. | 
Suffice it to say, that “ the votes would, as at | 
present, be given locally ; but any elector would | 
be at liberty to vote for any candidate, in what- | 
ever part of the country he might offer.” Sup- | 
ee for example, the case of an elector for 

insbury : at present, if he does not feel ade- . 
quately represented by ‘* Duncombe and Peto,” 
hie-has no alternative or remedy. The theory 
of the constitution is that he is enfranchised ; 
in practice, it is the same as if he had no vote 
at all. But if, according to the new plan, some 
candidate, with whom he had more sympathy, | 
—say, Mr. Mill—were standing for York or 
Oxford, he would be able to transfer his vote 
to him; and if there were a sufficient number 
of electors of his own way of thinking in the , 
country, Mr. Mill might be returned. ‘As it is, 
he could not be so unless that sufficient num- 
ber could be found in some one town. Alas, 
we suspect the difficulty would surpass that felt 
by Abraham, in discovering ten righteous men 
in the city of the plain. 

As Mr. Mill acutely observes, the chief ob- 
jection to this plan, as also to various alterations 
which he himself suggests, arises from the fact 
that whatever is unfamiliar is considered dan- 
gerous. In the course ‘of years, when present 
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notions and prejudices have become loosened, 
and those ideas which are now suspected and 


Sat tires eaeterataetane 
kept at a distance, have been familiarized in the 

pular mind, men will wonder that. so much 
ogic, so much urgent appeal, was necessary to 
enforce what will then appear so plain and so 
natural. 

Tn essays written so far back as 1856 and 
1838, the author represented, with almost de- 
monstrative clearness, the tendency of modern 
civilization to throw the entire power into the 
hands of the Many to the fatal repression of the 


he exhausted all the resources of his ingenuity 


| in “ excluding every possibility of the exercise | of women! Wehav 


of the slightest or most temporary influence by 
the mincrity.” Mr. Mill’s opinions on thissub- 
ject seem to have grown still stronger in, the 
interval, and he is more urgent than ever as to 
the necessity of guarding against the evils of 
government by an uncontrolled numerical ma- 
jority. With one or two unimportant restric- 
tions, he is in favour of universal suffrage. But 
universal suifrage by itself is not enough, and 
with him means a very different thing, from 
what. the Chartists of ‘48 understood im the 
term ; for he would have the. votes ‘f weighed 
as well as counted,”’—that is to say, every man 
should have a voice in election, but not, an 
equa] voice. ‘There is much to be adduced in 
favour of this system of plurality of yotes, 


| provided always that the right to more than, one |, 


vote is based not upon pecuniary, but upon edu- 
cational qualifications.. At, the present mo- 
ment, perhaps, universal suffrage seems distant 
enough; but if we look at the tendencies, in- 
stead of the immediate aspects of Reform, the 


} dreaded penn is probably, nearer than 


men think, With the remarkable exception of 


| Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, no measure hag been 


brought forward which does not inerease, the 
quantity, without regard to the quality, of the 
voters. According to the view of a predomi- 
nant section of politicians, the great object of 

orm is to throw into, the hands of, the ig- 
norant, unthinking numerical majority a power 
over the minority, superior in all but numbers, 
which would entirely swamp the influence of 
the latter, and would bring out, all the worst 
vices proverbially distinctive of the former. 
Mr. Disraeli, with a philosophic breadth, of 
view, for which, thanks to the envious malignity 
of the demagogue party, he has never received 
sufficient credit, proposed in his bill to extend 
the franchise precisely in. that direction where 
its extension would be most likely to increase 
the power of the educated classes. These 
‘“faney franchises,” as, with silly alliteration 
they were commonly called, were received with 
as little favour as the theory on which they are 
based. To us, the plurality of votes seems a 
most essential protection for those classes who 
have most interest in the good government of 
the country. Mr. Mill's remarks on this topic 
are amongst the most sagacious and _high- 
minded parts of his book :— 


“ The national institutions should place all things 
that they are ‘concerned with, before the mind of 
the citizen in the light in which it is for his good 
that he should regard them: and as it is for his good 
that he should think that every one, is entitled to 
some influence, but the better and wiser to more than 
others, it is important that this. conviction should be 

rofessed by the State, and embodied in the national 
institutions. Such things constitute the spirit of the 
institutions of a country: that portion of their in- 
fluence which is least regarded by common, and es- 
pecially by English, thinkers; though the institu- 
tions of every country, not under great positive op- 
pression, produce more effect by their spirit tham by 
any of their direct provisions, since by it they shape 
the national character. “The American institutions 
have imprinted strongly on. the American mind, 
that any one man (with a white skin) is as good as 
any other: and it is felt that this false creed is 
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nearly connected with: some of, the .more unfavour- 

able points in American character... It is not a small 

mischief that the constitution of any country should 

sanction this creed ; for the belief in it, whether ex- 
| press or tacit, is almost as detrimental to moral and 
| intellectual excellence, as any effect which most 
| forms of government can produce.” 


| . Whilst on the subject of the suffrage, we 
| Must not omit to notice that Mr. Mill isstrongly 
| in favour of the admission of women to the 
We have not space to enter into this 
| momentous: social ee advaticement 
e beforeexpressed Our opinion 
in these columns, that ‘it: is one whieli is more 
and; more surely) attracting thé attention of 
thinkers in this country.‘ In spite of the’ flip- 
pant ridicule, in spite of the: blustering selfish- 
ness of men who are conscious that if women 
were raised ‘to: theit level (we ave forced’to use 
conventional forms of speech), they would’ have 
no living  bemgs to admire or respect them, 
we may be assured that, at no great distance 
of time, .a radical change ‘will ‘be effected in 
. this. matter. | However) as yet: this ‘amelidra- 
tion. has. scarcely. passed) that stage through 
which every social improvement before this ‘has 
passed, when: the foolish laugh, the obstinate 
aud the selfish-sneer, and those most) directly 
interested. look upon it ‘ax a work of supérero-. 
gation. oY) $6. 889 Hi 
We have only left: ourselves space for'a ‘bare 
enumeration of Mr. Mill’s other opinions enun- 
ciated|in this volume: He’ is ‘to the 
American, plan of having two stages of elec- 
ence by the egy he. eter by 
the ‘entire ions ight be expect 
from a thine bebe values so ‘highly’the in- 
direct moral influence of political function, he 
views the method of voting by ballot with dis- 
favour. He is of opiniom that ‘with the present 
working of nnial parliaments, their dura- 
tion is ‘‘hardly worth altering ;” ‘and dissents 
from those who advocate the gradual! and par- 
tial renewal \of. Parliament) by: making each 
individual member vacate ‘his seat) at the end 
of seven, or three, or other: number of ‘years 
from the time of gaining it.:: On the ‘ques- 
tion of a second .¢ ro he -holds ‘that to 
temper the, power o a rity;'we must 
pal upon another controlling body,’ but 
upon the controlling: body within the popu- 
lar assembly. The chapter on * Pledges” is 
an admirably reasoned investigation into the 
amount of -consentaneity which ought to: exist 
between.a member and: the constituents whom 
he representa. .As ‘for the remarks on * Na- 
tionality,” and. on, ‘+ Federal » Representative 
Governments,” we are only saying ‘are by 
Mr. Mill, when: we assert them to be'eloquent, 
acious, and. arene 
The chapter, however, of the later portion of 
the work to which we are inclined tovattribute 
most importance for ourown time, is that on 
Local Representative Bodies, their constitution, 
i their mode of transacting business, and their 
| relations with the centralized government. All 
| who have vee the ‘eet Sven 4 and the 
ignorant and damaging legislation characteris- 
te of the municipal bodies of the less impor- 
tant provincial towns, will fully a ite 
Mr. Mill’s anxiety that every means should: be 
adopted that will bring a better class of per- 
sons to take an interest in local matters than 
the ignorant and yulgar-minded .Dogberri¢s 
who in most cases are now supremely domi- 
nant. Here, as throughout. his work, Mr. 
Mill endeavours to show how essential it) is at 
once for the good government of the country 
and the development. of the people, that the 
superior minds should be brought into contact 
with those that are inferior ; that the educated 
and wealthy man should come down from his 
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isolated elevation, and if he is unable to attain, 
or disinclined to undertake, the more majestic 
dignity of the imperial legislature, should not 
refuse that portion of time and trouble which 
would improve local government, and would be 
both an education to himself and an example to 
others. The willingness to undertake this labour 
is the characteristic of a patriotic and high- 
minded citizen, as distinguished from the selfish 
being, who prefers ignoble indolence or super- 
cilious isolation to a career of beneficent ac- 
tivity. 

This, in short, is the whole teaching of Mr. 
Mill’s book—to inculeate an unselfish, a ra- 
tional, and an exalted patriotism. There is now 
no Thermopylz, no Curtian Gulf, where the pa- 
triot may show his devotion. We no longer need 
heroic personal prowess, but the less brilliant 
though more difficult. endeavours, amidst such 
inglorious scenes as the vestry, the council- 
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lies with the light-hearted binder, who, we 

resume, thought that so near the Ist of May 
he might, without censure, be a little inappro- 
priately showy, when even the cab-horses wear 
red and blue ribbons dangling from their head- 
stalls. The origin of the book was simple 
enough. Mr. J. W. B. Money is a member of 
the bar of Calcutta, and being apparently a 
refined and educated gentleman, found him- 
self, we make no doubt, not much in request, 
and sufficiently at leisure to take a sick relative 
to Java in search of health. To people who 
recollect poor John Leyden’s end, Batavia does 
does not spontaneously suggest itself as a sani- 
tarium ; but we live to correct many precon- 
ceived notions. Once arrived, Mr. Money be- 
gan to make numerous inquiries relative to the 

utch administration of the island, became 
deeply interested in it, and at last so enthu- 
siastic about it, that the present volumes have 




































room, the jury-box, the hustings, and the poll- | been written, not only to hold up the system 
ing-booth, to act with deliberation and ho- | to the admiration of England, but to suggest 
nesty, and to show by the conscientious dis- | it as a model after which we might, with ad- 
charge of political functions, however humble | vantage, reconstruct our statecraft in India. 
they may seem, that a man’s country has a | “We haye given the work a patient and at- 
right to a share of all that is bestinbim, We , tentive perusal, and are bound to say that it 
cannot conclude better than by. reminding our | is highly creditable to the author's intelligence 
readers of a dictum expressed by Mr. Mill in | and industry. We do not attach to it that 
another work, that men who take no interest | practical value which he, probably, considers 
in politics, must be either too stupid, or too | its best recommendation, but we should cer- 
ignorant, or too selfish. | tainly class it as a valuable contribution to our 
collections of information. Nor is there, per- 
haps, any one subject on which general know- 
ledge is more scanty and threadbare, than that 
| of the civil administration of foreign countries. 
Where is the ordinarily-informed person who 
could tell you what happens to a pickpocket 








JAVA A MODEL COLONY.* 


Nopopy knows much about Java. Most, in- 
deed, are familiar with its sparrow; and all, 
perhaps, are aware it is a fragrant, tropical | jy Switzerland, or what process would be had 
spot, for hath not Bishop Heber sung or said | recourse to if a man fs unable to pay his 
in his missionary hymn,— | debts in Morocco? Switzerland—Morocco— 
| do we say? Why, ninety-nine out of every 
: hundred people in the Strand have no notion 
this being the correct reading before the Coun- | of the law of Scotland, and would be sadly 
tess Valsimachi thought “Ceylon,” with a | puzzled to put down on paper the duties of the 
wrong accent, would sound better. But a | Lord High Clerk. 
general sensation of nutmegs goes only a little | It is, of course, impossible in this place to 
way in presenting us with a tangible picture | give an abstract of the contents of Mr. Money's 
of any locality; and were we to recruit our | volumes; nor would it be desirable: the sub- 
imaginations from the Wandering Jew, we fear, jects will interest but few, and those few 
in the “\ Jave ! ile fertile et fatale !” of M. Sue, | will probably read the book. But we select 
we should only reach the torrid zone of French | one topic, not only as a sample of the ma- 
‘ melodrama, and be still far enough away from | terial of the work, but as a point in the 
the real Straits of Sunda. | Dutch administration which uliarly de- 
We took up therefore these two handsome | lighted Mr. Money, and which he considers to 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Java's Isle,” 





volumes with pleasant.recollections of To Cuba | be eminently adapted for introduction into 
and Back, and reasonable anticipations of a | India. We take leave to class it, with most | 
few rich hours of colour, dreaminess, and fra- | of his other suggestions, as unsuited for that | 
grance under the sun of the tropical seas, our | country, and indeed utterly impracticable any- 
enjoyment being enhanced the while by the | where where English ideas prevail. We allude 
gentle excitement of a new island and a new | to the Culture system. 
author. The delusion was only momentary. | It must be known, that about the year 1830, 
No sooner had we dipped cursorily into the | things had come toa very bad pass in the Isle of 
first volume than we found ourselves amongst | Java. Population and revenue were nearly sta- 
dry and serious discussions, formidable figures, | tionary ; expenditure was increasing ; there was 
tabulated statements, and all the appalling ap- a constant deficit, and a growing debt. This 
tus of an instructive work. It is only | debt, external toJava, and therefore exhaustive, 
just to the author to say that the deception 


























was in no way owing to him. ‘The full title 
of his work is, Java; or, How to Manage a 
Colony ; showing a Practical Solution of the 
Questions now affecting British India, ‘This is 
explicit enough. Had he adopted the graceful 
mannerism of the day, and called his treatise 
“A Flight with Java Sparrows,” or by some 
other equally meaning title, wemight j the i have 
complained that we came, figuratively, for cin- 
namon, and had been requested to take away 
gutta-percha. But as the book is distinctly 
labelled ‘‘ profitable,” we have no right to 
murmur because it is not amusing. The fault 





* Java; or, How to Manage a Colony. By J. W. B. Money. 
Two Vols, (Loadon; Hurst and Blackett.) 





had sprung up in eight years from nothing to 
one and a half year's revenue. People were 
beginning to grumble in Holland: taxpayers 
were not in a very good temper, for, just at 
that period, the sacred flame of liberty had burst 
out in Belgian bosoms, and the gentle enthu- 
siasts had commemorated their emancipation 
by repudiating their share of the national debt. 
So this Jaya business looked additionally awk- 
ward, Nor was it only in a financial view 
that prospects were dark. The people were 








squeezed and oppressed, and became reckless. 
There was a fear cattle were failing. 
{sat on every brow; ruin seemed imminent, 
|and side by side with the advancing poverty 


Gloom ; 


arrived at what Touchstone calls a “ parlous 
state.” 

At this juncture, the King of Holland, in a 
happy moment, sent out to the island, as Go- 
vernor-general, a certain General Van den 
Bosch. ‘This officer appears to have been one 
of those extraordinary men to whom nature 
has given a germinating invention, singular 
capacity for projection, and matchless powers 
of administrative activity. Fertile in resource, 
rapid and peremptory in action, far-seeing as 
to results,—such a man only wanted a fair 
field and unlimited power, to carry out the 
RTs which he had matured in his study in 

Tolland. 

The Hour had come, and with it, as subse- 
quent events showed, the Man. If the only 
problem was how to turn material distress into 
material triumph, here was certainly the hero. 

Success is the only test which the world ap- 
plies to characters of this stamp. A Darien 
scheme comes to sad confusion, and its pro- 
jector is branded as.a crack-brained impostor ; 
a Culture system succeeds, and the Van den 
Bosch who originated it is venerated as the 
saviour of his colony. 

The system was intricate, and we cannot 
explain it in detail, but its principle was this— 
to enforce the growth of crops for whose pro- 
duce there was a large demand in Europe, and 
for which the soil and climate of Java were 
peculiarly calculated. Dutch contractors, for 
instance, were obtained, and advances freely 
made to them, without interest, for the con- 
struction of sugar-mills. A portion of the land 
of a vast number of villages paying revenue 
directly to Government, was selected for the 
growth of canes; their culture was directe:t 
and insisted upon. When the crop was ready, 
a price, handsome in comparison with that of 
the inferior crops to which he had been accus- 
tomed, was faithfully paid to the peasant: the 
crop was delivered to the contractor, the Go- 
vernment officials, who had superintended the 
whole thing, got a percentage, and the Goyern- 
ment received back instalments of their ad. 
vances, and a small profit. Similar arrange- 
ments were made for the growth of tea and 
tobacco, whilst in the case of other valuable 
produce, such as indigo, coffee, cinnamon, &c., 
the same principle was carried out, only directly 
by the Government, and without the interven- 
tion of the European contractor. The success 
of this system was most amazing. Contractors 
made their fortunes ; trade was enormously in- 
creased ; the peasantry were raised to affluence, 
and the finances were put in such a flourishing 
condition, that at the present time not only has 
the debt been repaid, but the island yields a 
large annual subsidy to the mother country. 
This sounds exceedingly well, and, to a certain 
extent, is well. But the acute reader will not 
fail to have seen that the root of all this 
material prosperity is despotism,—leniently 
imposed, sensibly exercised, but still, downright 
despotism. 

Now, whether when we succeeded the Mo- 
guls in India, we did right or wrong in at once 
desiring to impart to our new Oriental subjects 
some semblance of those privileges which we hold 
so dear ourselves, is a fair subject for political 
disquisition, but surely for retrospective dis- 
quisition only. It is perfectly true we have 
imposed a system suited to an advanced civili- 
zation on a nation whose social condition was 
centuries behind our own. We admit all this 
fully ; but we look upon any one who seriously 
proposes wadoing any of this work as the idlesi 
of dreamers. ‘The people are behind us, but 
the idea of going back to them instead of bison 
ing them up to us, is, in our opinion, utterly 


| stalked crime and violence, Affairs had clearly | untenable, But were it feasible, which it seems 
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not to be, or right, which it most undoubtedly 
is not, the spirit of England is so much against 
x policy of the kind, that its proposal, even, 
would be scouted. Now grant, first of all, the 
existence of civil rights, of however humble a 
nature, and think, next, of a government seiz- 
ing upon land, directing its cultivation, claim- 
ing the crop, settling its price, settling its dis- 
posal, imposing certain conditions on the ma- 
nufacture of the produce, and then say whether 
any amount of prosperity could possibly com- 
pensate for the undesirableness of conduct, at 
once so repugnant to English ideas, and so op- 
posed to the professions the English have al- 


| to the principles we have from the first enun- 
| ciated: such modification and adaptation of 

existing systems as nay be clearly safe and 
| proper, and above all, a steady endeavour to 
advance the people to a condition in which they 

may learn to appreciate the privileges England, 
| with high-minded, if premature, liberality, has 
| bestowed upon them, 

It remains to say that Mr, Money’s style is 
| unaffected and easy. Deseription, perhaps, is 
jnot his forte: the personal narrative of his 
| journey through the island struck us as rather 
| colourless and ineffective. But on subjects 

he has well considered he rises occasionally to 


ways made in the East. Of course it will be | point and vigour. ‘Those who choose to read 

urged the Javanese could not have done so well | the hook will find, in the first volume, an 
a TAR ry’ on . “ie . . 

for themselves. ‘That is the old argument. | excéllent sketch of the position of the indigo- 


““professedly supported,” we unreservedly avow 
our conviction that the dan with which 
they threaten the generally acknowledged doc- 
trines of orthodoxy demand a more direct and 
Vigorous counteraction than that which the 
Bishop has supplied. And it is because we 
believe him to be fully capable of furnishing 
such a reply that we lament the indiscretion he 
has committed in publishing, with such unmis- 
takeable haste, a volume consisting (with the 
| exception of the Introduction) of discourses, 
some of which were delivered fifteen years ago, 
and the remainder of which have but a very 
slight and general bearing on present theolo- 
gical controversies. The Introduction is, in 
fact, the most vahiable of the book. It 
has been written since the publication of the 


But the fatal objection is the demoralizing ef- 
fect of despotism itself. To use the magnifi- 
cent words of Ernest Renan :— 


“Tous les despotismes se sont fondcs en persua- 
dant aux socictcs qu’ils feraient leurs affaires beau- 


coup mieux qu’elles-meéemes, Chaque peuple a ainsi | 


dans son histoive une heure de, tentation, ott le sé- 


ducteur lui dit en lui montrant les biens du. monde: | 


‘Je te donnerai tout cela, si tu veux m’adorer.’” 


But England, in dealing with her Indian 
empire, has chosen the nobler part, albeit that 


, planter in Bengal, and his relations with the 
| Government; and it is the more yaluable 
;as coming from one who, having no in- 
terest in either party, can afford to omit the 
| exaggerations which defaced the late dispute. 

As we have been compelled to touch on sub- 
| jects which are generally admitted not to, pos- 
sess uch native vivacity, we should like to be 


Essays dnd Reviews, and defines, with some 
degree of clearness, the theological platform of 
Dr. Tait, We agree with him that the best 
and most effective way of meeting error is 
to expound the truth, as the best way 
of expelling darkness is by letting in the 
| light; but he has not shown with sufficient 
| clearness how the truths expounded in his 





| more agreeable at the last, and are enabled, we | Sermons, bear On the errors against which it 

think, to gain our object by alluding to one of | is the aim of his volume to protest. It is 
| the public monuments of Batavia. Holding, | enough that a man teach truth, The truth 
| as we do, that Java is mostly unknown ground | he teaches must be set in such postures as ob- 


vig may seem, for the time, the unwiser to our readers, we believe it highly pro- viously to confront the false assumptions which 


or her own interests. Free institutions, as | bable that a public announcement which may 
fully understood in Europe, her Oriental sub- | be read in its capital, has not yet reached 
a could not use; but her government | their ears; nor are we sure that it will ob- 
ias always aimed at leaving the people at tain easy credence when it does do so. It 
least automatic. And as her policy has al-_ is to this effect: The Belgians won the Battle 
ways kept the higher end and the more ex-  »/' Waterloo. Yes; on a stone monument in 
alted aspiration in view, so, we believe, chas- | Batavia, for all eyes, for all ages, is written an 
tened by disaster and moulded by experience, | inscription: ‘+ In wternam celeberrimi diei . . 
it will ultimately succeed. Fearful mistakes | memoriam, quo fortitudine et strennitate Bel- 
have been made, but they have arisen chiefly garum... pax orbis reluxit,” We live to 
from the blind zeal of an indiscreet rectitude. learn. Batavia is a desirable sanitarium, Java 
Temporary financial difficulty and unusual ad- a model colony, and Napoleon succumbed be- 
ministrative incapacity in high places may, | fore the fiery onslaughts oi—les braves Belges! 
for a time, cast a shadow on our rule in the 
East, but these will pass away, and another ; ; 

generation may see an advanced people co- DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS OF 
operating with a Government which has raised 


them to the level of its own social status, MODERN, THEOLOGK:* 


whilst the sleck serfs of Java are still consi- Wz have earnestly striven to work ourselves 
dered by their enlightened Government as a | up into admiration of this volume. We have 
dangerous kind of simiv, whom to improve / felt that we ought to be pleased with every- 
would be to alienate, and whom to teach their | thing emanating from a dignitary who is dis- 
duty would also be to touch their power. For tinguished by so many excellences, Several 
the reader must understand that in the present | portions of the work we haye read ouce and 
inillennium of sugar and nutmegs reigning at | again, hoping thereby to discover something 
Java, education and missions are strictly pro- which would abate our dissatisfaction. We 
hibited ; the slightest effort to raise the people have approached it at various times, and jin 
is hotly resented; the press is gaggeil; fo- | different moods, thus giving it more opportu- 
réigners and foreign trade labour under the | nities than we can afford to most works for 
most tiresome restrictions, and even Dutch | making a favourable impression upon us ; but 
citizens can be deported out of the island | our first verdict is also our last,—viz. that the 
without trial. volume will neither enhance nor even sustain 

‘The same objections that we have shown to | the reputation of its author. We do not mean 
exist to the application of the Culture system | to deny that it contains here and there wise 
to India, exist also’ to many other of the sug- | and seasonable counsels. It would be strange, 
gestions Mr. Money makes, stimulated by his | indeed, if any elergyman could fill 340 pages 
tlieory of taking a leaf out of the Dutch book. | with nothing but useless or commonplace ob- 
He seems to us to ignore the impossibility of | servations, and stranger still if such a feat were 
retrogression, and to ignore also the different performed by a oe rg Bishop. But we 
positions towards the native population, that | submit that Dr. Tait has a name to support, 
we and the Dutch have, from the first, respec- | Which a work like this will only tend to im- 
tively held. ‘There is no practical use in sit-| peril. He cannot afford, and especially in 
ting down now to lament that we brought so | times like these, to allow an inference as to the 
much of our system, so many of our own no- | truthfulness of the Christian religion to be 
tions, so many of our prejudices, if you will, | grounded on the actual defence of it, which his 
to the banks of the Hooghly ; that we thrust | new work 1s presumed to contain. W ithout 
rights suited only for hard-willod Saxons, on the | adventuring a judgment either on the leading 
acceptance of the apathetic Hindoo. This may principles expounded in the Essays and Re- 
be true cnongh; but the only question is, ad- | tees, or on the arguments by which ,they are 
mitting that these circumstances have occurred, bres = Ag ap ee A jo =. 
what is the possible course left us to purstte? | jy. Arcuihald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. (London : 
No other course, as we believe, but adherence | Murray.) ; 








ihe is making it his ‘business to overthrow, 
| The mass of readers must not be credited with 
| an undue amount of perspicacity. ‘Too mich 
| may easily be left for their own reason to 
| elaborate and apply. And seeing that the 
logical faculty is not, im a very high degree, 
| & common possession, it behoves writers whose 
works have a polemical function, not only to 
show what it 1s they attack, but, what is the 
weapon with which they attack it. While, 
then, we do not deny that the volume before 
| us contains somewhere principles, or hints of 
| principles, which potentially include all that is 
| needful as areply to what may be deemed erro- 
| neous in the Esssays and Reviews, we affirm that 
| they lie so imbedded, obscured, and scattered, 

that they will be all but powerless as elements of 
‘defence. Men generally have neither time nor 
patience to eliminate and methodize from a vo- 
lume of sermons casually delivered, and without 
any unity of design, the truths which shall 
pointedly and specifically reply to errors found 
in another volume, written in one spirit and 
for one purpose, And we are convinced that 
the English public will not be satisfied with 
any rejoinder to the book which has thrown it 
into such unreasonable alarm, unless such re- 
joinder assume the shape of a foot-to-foot en- 
counter. We have already said that the best 
part of Dr. Tait’s volume is the Introduction, 
and it is so because its bearing on the Essays 
and Reviews is most appreciable. Here, more 
than elsewhere, his teachings assume a pesitive 
form. He insists on certain primary truths, 
which he says “a theological student cannot 
lose sight of without ruin.” The first which 
he specifies is, that “Scripture is the Word of 
God.” But in connection with this doctrine 
' he allows that a man may claim for divines the 
right to give different definitions of the term 
“inspiration ;” that he may raise questions as 
to whether there be such a thing as verbal in- 
spiration, or whether the sacred writers, left 
free to choose their own language, were merely 
under a general control from above, which en- 
abled them to speak with authority, as setting 
forth Divine lessons and announcing the Divine 
will; that he may insist on prying (it may be 
with an unwisely curious spirit) into the exact 
mode and degree of these writers’ illumination, 
asking how far their own characters, and the 
"circumstances of their age, modified both their 
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conceptions of Divine truth and the form in 
which they taught it. Many of the questions 
in connection with the doctrine of inspiration 
he allows that aman may ask, and variously 
answer, without any injury to his faith. But 
after all these concessions, which by some may 
be deemed sufficiently dangerous, he lays down 
the canon that ‘‘ no lower:view. of the united 
Old Testament and New can. satisfy us than 
that which the Lord and his apostles put forth 


respecting the Old, and they, he reminds us, 
consi the Old Testament) as authorita- 
tive. As. such they cite it. “ Ye do err, not 


knowing the Scriptures ;” “Search the Scrip- 
tures; .. . they arethey which testify of me.” 
* Then’ opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures.” ‘The 
Berceans were ‘ more noble” in ‘ that. they. re- 
ceived the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures, daily whether: these 
things..were so.” Apollos.was ‘tan. eloquent. 
man, mighty in the: Scriptures ;” and he mighiti- 
ly convineed the Jews, showing ** by the Scrip- 
tures, that Jesus was Christ.” °“Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for 
our learning, that we, through patience and 
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slight oversight, but we account it otherwise ; | 
for it was surely the very essence’ of sin, and 
not this or that form of it merely, that Christ 
came to destroy. He came to take away 
“sins” by taking away ‘ sin;” to annihilate the 
branches by extirpating the root; to dry up 
the streams by stanching the corrupt fountain 
from which they fiow. 





City and Suburb. By ¥, G. Trafford, author of 
The Moors and the Fens and Too Much Alone. 
(Skeet.)” Among the legion of insipid noyéls that 
issue annually from the Minerva press, it is pleasant 
once in a way to meet with one that rises above the 
dull, dead level of mediocrity that seems to bound 
the aspirations of writers of fiction in the nineteenth 
century. To the reviewer—that hapless being whose 
office it is to wade through the stagnant waters 
of purposeless, ill-conditioned. trash that a conspi- | 
racy of authors and publishers—not always, by the | 
bye, distinct individualities—persist in casting loose | 
upon society, such, an occurrence is. doubly grate- | 

| 





ful from its variety, for seldom, indeed, can he lay 
down'a novel with the feeling that. its perusal has | 





conifort of the ‘Scriptures, might have hope.” | been not less’ pleasure than a duty, Thus,much | 
‘From a child thou hast known the Holy ’ praise, however, we can conscientiously award to 


Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise | thé volumes now before us. Mr. Trafford. is no 
unto salvation, through faith, which is. in | stranger to'the novel-reading community. As the 


Christ Jess. . The Seripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for..instruction. in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto, all good 
works.” From these passages the Bishop econ- 
cludes that the Bible is placed quite apart. from 
ail other books, and transeendently above 
them as the Word of God. Whatever. may 
be the views of theologians on sundry ques- 
tions connected with inspiration, it is clear 


that: Scripture is that, to the ignorance of | 


which Christ traces the religious errors of his 
Jewish countrymen; it, is that, to open. his 
diseiples’ understanding of which, he lingered 
upon. earth after his resurrection ; it is that, 
on the. testimony of which, he’ grounded 
the joy .of his. Divine mission ;' it is that, 
the .carefnl study ‘of which, ennobled the 
Christian character, and a knowledge of which 
made an eloquent preacher powerful to con- 
vince and win men to Christ; that, which by 
its comforting influence gives the soul sure 
ground of hope; that, which, having been the 
source and. substance of Timothy's training 
from his-childhood, is pronounced to be able to 
make, him wise unto salyation, and keep him 
safe in dangerous days with their wany trials ; 
that, with his increasing knowledge of which 


} 


| mising pride :— 


the man of God will find an increase in his ap- | 


titude for his heavenly work, growing more 
perfect the more his insight into Holy Scrip- 
ture grows. Tnto the influences which. Dr. 


| Ruby is cast in a very different mould. 
| minded and fickle-hearted, with an unbounded love 


of admiration, her ‘vacillatin 


‘Tait-deduces from this statement of the supre- 


macy of Scripture we cannot enter further than 


to commend the manner and spirit with which | 


they are urged and illustrated. 
siderable diversity in the ability which marks 
the sermons in the volume, but we can bear 
unqualified testimony to their devoutness and 
catholic-heartedness, The best: closes the se- 


ries, and is, a, fine exposition of the words of | 
} Ina Trenham, the heroine of the story, is of a 
| widely different stamp. Pretty, well educated, 


St. Paul, “‘I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
erncified.”. Should a seeond edition’ of the 
Bishop’s work be called for, we would suggest 
the propriety of careful revision. In the ser- 
mon on “Phe precious blood of Christ,” the 
announcement which John the Baptist gave of 
the sacrificial character of the Saviour’s work 
is misquoted twice, by the substitution of the 
word “sins” for ‘sin,’ This may seem a 


There is con. bestof everything till they weary of it; and if she had been 
) shipwrecked on some distant island, she would have first 





| three strangely-assorted characters throu, 
| somewhat involved plot of City and Suburb. Tt is | 


| rative is centred in the gradual humiliation of Alan 


author of The Moors,and the Fensand Too, Much 
Alone, he has already on two occasions, met with a | 
) favourable reception at the hands of the public ; and 
| We have no hesitation in, predicting that this, his 
| latest essay in the department of fiction, will cer- | 
| tainly not detract from his previously, well-earned | 
reputation. City and Suburb is a novel of very .con- | 
/ siderable merit. The characters down to. the mi- 
| nutest details are perfectly life-like and natural ; the 
plot, albeit at times somewhat complicated and ela- 
, borate, is patiently eyolved, and_the interest of the | 
| story is most artistically sustained throughout. The | 
principal dramatis persone are Alan Ruthven, his 
| sister Ruby, Ina Trenham, his ward, and Hugh Elyot. 
| Numerous other personages are introduced, but: they 
| hold a subordinate place in the story, being merely 
subservient to the matrimonial and melodramatic 
exigencies of the plot. The character of Ruthven, 
the eldest son of an old but decayed family, is most 
| elaborately ‘and effectively portrayed. Gifted with. 
rare talent ‘and ‘unconquerable perseverance, he 
comes up'to London in quest of fame and fortune; 
but all his plans are thwarted, and his. whole life 
embittered, by a fierce spirit of rooted, uncompro- 





“He had a pride in him which was. of the devil; whieh 
he pampered and nurtured and loved, but. which tore and | 
tennented him ; which, latent in prosperity, sprang into ac- 
tion at-the first touch of adversity ; which was not #0 hurt- 
ful to, othersas dangerous to, himself ;..).. whieh, handed | 
from fatlier to son, for generations past, had been hoarded | 
anil ¢herishe 1 by each snece2ding Ruthven, like a patent of 
nobility, a Moloch which every heir male was to knecl down 
to, and wership and guard.”’ 


Light- 


nature affords a 
marked’ contrast to Ker brother’s unswerving pride. 
Our author sums up her leading characteristics in a 
short passage very happily :-— 


“She was just one of those tiresome women who make the 


shrieked till she had no voice Jeft, and:then have fascinated 
the chief of the island and played at being queen till shetired 
of her lord and subjects, when she would have compassed 
heaven and earth to get off in the first vessel, the sail of 
which she saw against the horizon.” 


strong-minded, sensible and practical almost to a 
fault, she is evidently the author's ideal of a perfect 





woman. We shall not attempt to follow these 
the 


sufficient to say that the whole interest of the nar- 


Ruthven’s proud spirit, and the birth of his better | 
nature, The successive phases of the process and 


P * 
compliment of saying that in many of its qualities 
it reminds us of Mr, Allingham’s simple, tender 
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the consistent development of the various characters 
are portrayed with a truthfulness and fidelity that 
evince no inconsiderable knowledge of human na- 
ture. We shall look forward with no slight interest 
te Mr. Trafford’s next appearance in the arena of 
fiction, as we feel assured that he is destined to hold 
a high place in the ranks of English novelists, 
Meanwhile, in the name of the reading community, 
we sincerely beg to thank him for having practically 
demonstrated that dullness and absence of incident 
are 3 “inseparable accidents” of “subjective” 
novels, 





POETRY, 
Margaret ; or,:the Motherless. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) To narrate in verse a story 
of modern life in a modern, and, at the same time, 


| poetic style, is an attempt. which many have made, 


but few have succeeded in, An author who makes 


| the narrative continuous, instead of leaving, as in 


Maud, half the action of the story to be guessed by 
the half which is told, throws an additional diffi- 
culty in his own way, .To work-out his characters 
well, it is necessary that he should describe minutely, 
draw artistic pi¢tanes; or introdiice much conversa- 
tion. The last has been tried with the least success 
through the impossibility,of demarking the boun- 
daries of colloquialism and poetic dignity ; the second 


‘requires high art, and the first is apt to lead the 


writer into prosing. Mrs, Pfeiffer has attempted 


' the descriptive mode, and, on the whole, with de- 


cided success. We could have wished that she had 


‘been less discursive, and. had made it. plainer to us 
' who was who, and why her actors ado 


the line 
of conduct attributed to them; but. the action, as 
far as we comprehend it, is in the maim well, con- 
ceived and dramatically worked out.. Margaret, the 
heroine, is the child of a secret marriage ; -her mo- 
ther dies in giving her birth, and, her father never 
appears on the scenes at all, A relation of his, how- 
ever, takes care of her, places her in a farm-honse, 
where the young girl grows up unhappy and .com- 
panionless, counting the years by the simple method 
of marking when the swallows come and go, and 
adding a fresh lot of rose-leaves to.the collection in 
her vase. After some twelve years this monotony is 
terminated by Julia, the afore-mentioned relative; 
taking her off to Italy, where she keeps cpen palace 
for men of art and science. Amongst others comes 
one, the admired of. all beholders, who falls in love 
With Margaret, suddenly pro: to her, assures her 
that she loves him though she herself is rather in- 


| clined to doubt it, marries her, and turns out.to, be 


a German prince of tyrannical disposition, devoted 
to the house of Austria. Their two natures never 
become fused, and after many years’ show of peace, 
an explosion takes place in consequence of his inso- 
lent exultation over the distresses of England du- 
ring her Crimean campaign, to which.Margaret re- 
plies with crushing words in behalf .of her native 
land. He consequently divorces her ; she retires to 
England, accompanied by Julia, who, haying got 
her into the very unpleasant position of. discarded 
wife of a little German despot, resolves to devote her 


| life to her as Some amends. Living in a little vil-., 


lage on the banks of the Thames, they two try to 
solve the riddle of life, till, Julia becoming very ill, 
a doctor is called upon the scene. When. doctors 
appear in a story nowadays, the result) may easily 
be foretold. Raymond is all that fancy, or Mr, 
Kingsley, or Miss Wetherell ever painted .a doctor. 
Margaret, pale, pensive, sjirituelle, attracts his love. 
Idle rumour informs him that her early, life was by 
no means reputable. What matter! love. covers. a 
multitude of sins. He heroically resolves to. marry 
her, and is quite disappointed at finding she.is.rather 
better than she should be. But she has.at Jast found 
something to lean on, and is happy, There are some 
very powerful as well as some very pretty lines, in 
the book, but there is no one verse which we can 
fairly quote as a specimen. The whole is consider- 


' ably better than its parts. A weak line or expres- 


sion continuall 


mars a good passage. It is not 
of a hi 


order, but. we can pay it the great 


yerse, 
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Poems. A John N, Bissell. (London: Relfe 
Brothers.) e feel that, in dealing with these 
poems, the kindest thing we can do is to say as 
ittle as possible about them. They are very harm- 
less, and uncommonly simple. The high art of 
rhyme is scarcely attempted ; a nondescript species 
of blank verse, which is in its style something half- 
way between a Greek chorus and the dialogues in- 
toned at village fairs, sufficing to convey the 











author’s thought. It is rather difficult to believe | 


that a master in a grammar-school (which Mr. 
Bissell states himself to have been) could seriously 
think that it would add either to his fame or to his 
income to publish these metrical nothings. Per- 
haps he good-naturedly wishes to provoke a smile 
even at his own expense ; if so, we will do our part 
to ajd him by quoting “An Ode to Solitude,” 
which, at any ae possesses the merit of brevity 
and point. 
* Oh, solitude, where are thy charms ? 

I've loitered on hill, 

I've wandered through the wood, 

And by the river's side, 

Rut ne'er, oh solitude, have found thy charms,” 


Ses 
SHORT NOTIOES. 





La Beata. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author 
of A Decade of Italian Women, §¢, In two vo- 
lumes. (Chapman and Hall.) The author of La 
Beata has aimed at writing a tale which should 
be pathetic; he has produced one that is simply 
cruel. He has sabceehba in accumulating “ horror | 
on horror’s head,” but at the conclusion of the story 
we feel that it is our anger alone that is awoke; 
the touch of nature is wanting that should enlist 
our pity. No “ mother swells into our hearts; ” the 
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which we cannot but consider morbid; for he has 


lavished upon it much energy, and powers of no or- | 


dinary kind. His appreciation of human motives, 

especially of those most intensely selfish, is great ; 
_ and his descriptions of Italian life and scenery are 
| fresh and vivid. The great merit of the book con- 

sists in this point. The bustling, eager, loquacious 
| Florentine, too, is drawn to the life ; and these feli- 
citous descriptions are what will do more to win for 
La Beata the sympathies of English readers, than 
| its powerful but unhealthy records of suffering. 
| The Veil of Isis ; or, the Mysteries of the Druids, 
By W. Winwood Reade. (Skeet.) Mr. Winwood 
Reade is already known to the public,—or, at any 
rate, to reviewers who read wretched books that other 
men may be saved the trouble,—as the author of a 
very worthless production. We do not care to re- 
vive the memory of what had. better be forgotten, 
nor shouJd we have alluded to Mr. Reade’s former 
work, were it not that The Veil of Isis is now given 
to us in expiation of a literary sin. In spite of much 


deal that is wanting in good taste as well as in good 





what the author intended to do, nor can we say ex- 
actly what he has done. His book is a medley, yet 
it is not altogether unfruitful in suggestion. The 
connection between different forms of religious error 
is traced with some felicity, ard the spiritual power 
wielded by the Druids is compared, not. unjustly, 
with that which the Church of Rome exercises over 


her votaries. In the Pope Mr. Reade sees a likeness | 
| of the Arch-Druid; orders of monks and nuns are 
old heathen institutions; the dress and ornaments | 


of the priests are all borrowed from the heathen ; 
the crozier of the Pope was used by the Druids ; vo- 
tive pilgrimages are of pagan extraction : so also are 





eye is dry and angry, not humid with the emotion 
which true tragedy alone can produce. The heroine 
of the novel ‘Za Beata’ is the model and the mistress 
of a young painter in Florence. Orphaned at an | 
early age, and endowed with a nature of that blind 
and trusting confidence, which men of strong vo- | 
lition love to imagine, her pure mind sees nothing | 
in this connection that is unholy. Not only are | 
such connections constant, but the priest himself | 
has scarcely withheld his benediction ; and never | 
dreaming of the possibility of the rupture of bonds 
to which, with her, no possible system of for- 
mulas could have lent one element more of sa- 
eredness, she yields herself body and soul to the | 
coarse and selfish nature with which she believes 
herself indissolubly linked. But circumstances 
change. The painter, from obscurity and poverty, 
rises rapidly into fame and wealth. The desire of 
respectability and position is aronsed within him, | 
the opportunity of an influential match offers itself, 
and the wretched woman who has enriched him 
with a priceless dower of love, is flung aside with 
indecent ernelty and haste, to die of despair and 
poverty. Her most solemn adjurations are unhe 

her most touching appeals ruflctened to, the memory 
of her unwavering devotion is crushed down, and | 
she meets her betrayer again only by accident, when | 








fasts, penances, and self-tortures; the custom of 
burning tapers in churches; the use of holy water; 
the forms of exorcism employed by Romish priests ; 
the reverence of the cross, and the rites of infant 
baptism. The worship paid to the Virgin Mary is 
also, he declares, a remnant of heathenism. 

“Tn all nations, long before the Christian era, a female 
with a child in her arms had been worshiped. Among the 
Egyptians, it was Isis; among the Etruscans, it was Venus; 
among the Phrygians, it was Atys. . . . Ananeient Etruscan 
monument was discovered at Rome, the precise model of 
those pictures of the Madonna and her child, so common in 
Italy and throughout the world.” 

Mr. Reade might have mentioned other works of 
Etruscan art, which bear an oneliy strong resem- 
blance to the representations which we are accus- 
tomed to see in Roman Catholic churches. One of 
these, now in the Gregorian Museum, is the drawing 
on a speculum, of Aurora carrying the body of her 
son Memnon, which, it has been truly said, might 
well be taken for the Virgin bearing the dead Sa- 
viour. The halo which is round her head, makes 
the resemblance still more striking. Mr. Reade 
endeavours indeed to discover a pagan origin 
for all the ceremonies and festiyals which are ob- 
served and held in honour both by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. We are not careful to 
dispute his assertions. True to a certain extent 


that is crude, much that is pretentious, and a great | 


sense, this strange book deserves some praise, were | 
it only for its strangeness. We do not quite know | 


her life-blood is ebbing away, at midnight, in the | most of them undoubtedly are, but they are not the 
streets of Florence. Then even no word of affection | Whole truth. In these resemblances we discern that 
or repentance cheers the death-bed of the victim, | likeness which subsists between a shadow and its 
but with terror the guilty man flies from her pre- | substance. Admitting frankly, as we must, that 
sence, to bury himself in a hermitage and expiate | Pagan superstition and pagan ceremonials have in 








by fanatical tortures, not his wrong-doings to his | many instances been welded into the observances of 


vietim, but some fancied blasphemy against the 
Church. The moral of this story is evident and | 
stern; the description of La Beata’s grace and beauty, 
with her trustful tenderness and purity, enlists our 
feelings strongly on her behalf; but the portrayal 
of her sufferings is intolerable. The whole history 
is one dreary dirge, one constant succession of fune- 
real griefs, which we are thankful to believe unreal 
and impossible. The truest masters of pathos have 
known what the human heart can bear, and how 
Nature’s beneficence provides agaiust an accumu- 
lation of emotions such as we have here recorded. 
In the finest tragedy in the world, Aing Lear, a | 
mental sleep seizes upon the brain and heart, when | 
the misery becomes deeper than man may bear; and | 
instances of griefs so terrible, and unbroken by one | 
ray of light, we believe never in real life occur. We | 
regret, then, that Mr, Trollope has chosen a subject | 


the Roman Catholic faith, we must also allow that 
in many of these ceremonials the “ pagan suckled in 
a creed outworn” anticipated, by dim types as it 
were, the belief and the practice of the universal 
church. In his eagerness to upset the faith of 
Christendom, with regard to most of our religious 
observances and institutions, Mr. Reade sometimes 
overshoots the mark, as, for example, when he 
traces the origin of the Christian Sabbath to the 
festivals held by the Persians in honour of the Sun, 
and adds :— 

‘God had ordained the seventh day for man’s rest and 
recreation. He had given forth that edict from Mount Sinai 
not to the Israelites only, but to the whole world. But 
since the Jews faithfally kept this commandinent, the 
Christians hated the Sabbath and took a step whieh was 
wholly unauthorized by their Master, or by any of his 
Apostles. They changed the day.” 


That the resurrection of our Saviour on the first day 


445 


of the week had any influence on the minds of the 
early Christians, in setting apart that day for acts 
| of charity and worship, does not even occur to Mr. 
Reade; nor does he seem to be aware that, so far 
from the Christians hating the Jewish Sabbath, it 
was for a long time their custom to observe both 
days. The author recommends any one who may 
question certain of his statements to read, as he has 
read, “all the great writers of the past.” “Read,” 
he continues, “ Manetho, Sanchoniathon, Herodotus, 
| Pausanias, Josephus, Philo the Jew, Diodorus of 
Sicily, Cicero, Cesar, Macrobius, Pliny, Titus Livius, 
Lucan, and most of the Greek and Latin poets ;"— 
which reminds us of the ever-famous Ephraim Jen- 
| kinson and his learned tirade on the cosmogony of 
| the world, which had puzzled philosophers in all 
| ages, and which “ Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, 
| and Ocellus Lucanus had all attempted in vain”! 
Mr. Reade gives a list of more than seven hundred 
volumes which he has consulted in the composition 
of this work. The Vicar of Wakefield is not in- 
cluded in the category, though we imagine it would 
have been found quite as serviceable as many of the 
works which are mentioned. In one respect, at least, 
it might have done Mr. Reade good, by showing him 
| the purity and beauty of the English tongue, and 
' how possible it is to write extremely well in very 
| simple language. Mr, Reade come fresh from 
| the Vicar he could searcely have written such a 
| paragraph as the following :— 

“Superstition, born of Satan, fed and fostered by priests, 
| like a hideous cuttle-fish has cast its, white and slimy arms 
| around the Harlot of Babylon, and has bedaubed her with 
its black blood. Now she loves. this blood, and knows net 
| that it defiles her; she loves these embraces, and knows not 
that they enslave her. But some day, aspiring to be free, 
| she will attempt to rise from her grave of sand and foul 

weeds ; and then seizing her in its horrible arms, that demon 
| who se long has triumphed over her will sink with her for 
ever beneath the waves.” 
| There are numerous passages in the volume equally 
| wanting in good taste. 


The Pearl of Orv’s Island. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
nore Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) Mrs. 
| Stowe has sent us the first half of a simple, pretty 
| story, with the above title. The remaining half is 
| promised in another six months. We do not see 
, What object is gained by sending forth this portion 
| prematurely into the world. It is hard enough to 
' keep up one’s interest in, or remember the charac- 
| ters of, a tale that — in monthly instalinents ; 
| but. between this and November we shall most justi- 
fiably forget who's who in Orr's Lsland. The plot 
being thus incomplete, we shall not attempt to cri- 
| ticize it, Suffice it to say. that the characters are 
/as humorously and cleverly drawn as in any of 
| Mrs. Stowe’s former works; that of Captain Ket- 
| tridge, “the long lean man, who Sat like a double 
bow knot, and told yarns to order,” being particu- 
| larly good, as are also those of Aunt Morey and 
| Aunt Ruey, who are aunts to nobody in particular, 
but to human nature generally. For the rest, the 
story contains the same admixture of religion and 
| romance, the same amount of heavy orders on the 
‘emotions, which were the characteristies of her 
other books. We must abstain from further com- 
ment until “ the fall,” and, in doing so, we would 
likewise give our readers the same advice as was 
given by Garibaldi to Venice—* Wait,” even though 
' we own it to be deferring a pleasure, 


| Iistory of Caithness. By J.T. Calder, (Glas- 

gow: T. Murray and Son. London: Hall, Virtue, 
| and Co.) This appears to be a well compiled ac- 
| count, legendary and historic, of Scotland’s north- 
| ernmost county. As such, it will, doubtless, be of 
| great interest to the inhabitants of that wild region, 
The stormy coast and desolate grandeur, as de- 
scribed in the first chapter, may perhaps attract 
some vacation tourist of 1861. If so, we can only 
hope he will be as lively in his notes on the ways 
and manners of the people, as Mr. Calder is on 
their history. Unfortunately, there appears to be 
only one pass in Caithness where you are likely to 
break your neck, so one chief charm will be wanting. 
Any one who, viewing thescenery with an artist s 





| 





eye, shall complain of the ‘total lack of trees, will 
have a new light thrown upon his one-sided soul, by 
the Yankee’s reply to the same objection : “ Caith- 
ness, I calculate, is the finest clearance I ever saw 
in my life,” ; 
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Quakerism: Life alone in Christ. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith & Co.) The second title, by which 
we presume the author means “ Life in Christ alone,” 
is the antithesis to the first, and not, as is usually 
the case, a corresponding or exemplifying term. A 
short. time ago,.as our readers will probably recol- 
lect, a statistician of inquiring, mind. offered hand- 
some prizes for the best, essays on the causes of the 
numerical decline of. the Society of, Friends... The 
author of the yolume before. us, being. dissatisfied 
with the social view of the question which was ta- 
ken by the successful competitors, treats. it, here in 
a strictly religious light. He shows that it is a 
creed which will not stand wear, .His arguments, 
or rather his assertions, (for he does not argue) are 
very, personal, very simple, and, severely _ biblical, 
\s an exposition of the religious system of the So- 
ciety, the work. is interesting, A memberhood, in 
which each. individual soul, is regarded as an organ 
of special divine communication, can of course afford 
to despise the. playing of even a Scriptural, battery 
upon, its:‘tenets,. For them, therefore, the book will 
probably be as though it were not; but outsiders, who 
desire to know in what Quakerism consists, may learn 
more, here in half an hour than they could. possibly 
do by sitting through a dozen meetings, even though 
what some one has called. the “ snow-white silence ” 
were interrupted more frequently than usual by the 
respectable. personages who. are in their. daily life 
such notably useful and excellent members of so- 
ciety, in. general, 

The Poetical. Works. of 41. W. Langfellow, in- 
eluding his: Tranclations und Noiés. (HG. Bohn.) 
Mr. Bohn: has. just added this volume to his Illus- 
trated. Library... The’ illustrations, twenty-four ..in 
number; are from designs by Birket Foster, John 
Gilbert, G. H. Thomas, John Absolon,. and others, 





and are:in the main well designed: and executed. | 
On the whole, this is a compendious, pleasant, and , 


cheap edition of the favonrite: American poet. 


On Obscure Diseases of the Brain, and Disorders 
of the Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., &e: &c. 
Second Edition. (J. W. Davies.) Our readers will 
not be surprised to learn that this work has already 
reached a second edifion. Various minor alterations 
have been made, amongst which may be mentioned 
the ineorporation, in the concluding chapter, of a 
few extracts from the same author's Letisomion Lee- 
tures on Insanity, which were published some years 
ago, and are now out of print. 
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Kelly. 


Proverhs, Maxims, and Reflections, 18mo, 1s. 60. Bell. 

Railway Libvary: Griffin: (G.), Collegians, new edition, 
2mo, hs, Gd, 

Riethmiiller (J, C.), Fenton, a Poem, post Svo, 7s, 6d. Bell. 

Round about Kits Coty House, Essay on Medical Topo- 
graphy, 12md, 3s. > Bell. 

Seenes and Narratives from German LIlistory, Mme, :2s. 
§.P.C.K. 

Siwith (J. T.), Streets of London, edited by C. Mackay, post 
8vo, 5s. Bentley. 

Sniyth (Mrs. G.), Mornings with Mamma, 6 vols., 12mo, 
2s, Gd,.each. Hoge. 

Stapleton (J. W.), Great Crime of 1860, (The Road Murder), 
Svo, 7s. 64. Marlborough. 


Snceession Duty Discount Tables, edited by an’ Armuuitant, 


royal Svo, 2s, 6d. Stevens, 

Sunbeams. for all Seasons, edited by Mrs, Balfour, seeond 
edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

Teachers and Taugt, mo, 1s. $8. PC. K. 

Thompson (A.), Visitor's Universal Pocket Guide to London, 
18ina, 1s... Ward and Lock, 

Trower (Bishop), Similitudes used in Holy Scripture, 12m, 
2s. 6d. SPOCK 

Verses for Lent aud Easter-tide, 12mo, 18. 6d. ‘Hamilton. 

Waldegrave, (Bishop), Way of Peace, third edition, post Svo, 
4s..6d, Wertheim, 

Watson (J.), Progressive Course of Examples in Arithmetic, 
second edition, post 8vo, 28. Gd, ell. 

Webster's Red Book, April edition, 12me, 4s. . Webster. 


Westrop, (T.), Forty Selected: Short, Anthems, book 3, 4to, 


Is. Sheard. 


Wharton (J.), Logical Arithmetic, seventh edition, 12mo, 2s. | 


Hodgson. 


| Wilkins (HL M.), Progressive Greek Anthology for use of | 


Schoels, 12mo, 5s. . Longmen. 
| Winter (S. 11.), Elementary Geometrical Drawing, part 1, 
second edition, 12mo, 8s:-6d. Longman. 
Routledge, 
Rochester, seeond edition, 12mo, 3s. Gd. Seeley. 
bam nn nm | 


SCIENCE, 


_—— 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


chair. 


Daniel Mackintosh, Esq., Chichester, and Richard | 
| Payne Cotton, M.D. Fellow R. Coll. Phys. Lond., 


Wood (J.C), Common Objects of the Mieroscope, 12mo, 1s. | 


Woman's Service on the Lord’s Day, edited hy Bishop of 


Pit, near Oakengates Tunnel of the Shrewsbury and 
Birmingham Railway, and terminating at John An- 
| stice and Co.’s Halestield Pits, near Madely.  Parti- 
| cular reference was made to the explanation of the 
nature of the Great East or Symon Fault. The au- 
| thor commenced making his observations on the 
| Malinslee and Stirchlee Royalties in 1843; and in 
| 1845, he came to.the conclusion that what the mi- 
| ners termed in this locality the “Symon Fault,” 
| that is, the successive dying out of certain coal-seams, 
ironstones, &c., at various depths underground, was 
due to an old denudation, which had produced. an 
inclined surface at the expense of some of the beds 
| before the upper measures. were deposited. Having 
| obtained, in course of time, correct sections of seve- 
, ral pits situated in the N.—S, line above mentioned, 
| the author, taking the “ Little Flint” (the lowest 
| workable coal).as a base line, plotted the several 
shifted segments of the coal-field in a vertical plan, 
and thus restored the original outline of the denuded 
area (one side of a valley), as seen in a transverse 
| section, Six sinkings in the N.—S. line having indi- 
cated the successive disappearance. of five workable 
coal-beds in a distance of 2508 yards, a seventh pit, 
1518 yards further south, was found to yield all the 
coals again, and the author thinks that between the 
, sixth (the Grange) and the seventh (Halesfield) pit, 
the coals re-occur successively on the opposite side 
of the old valley of denndation, and that they may 
here be sought, for and worked advantageously. The 
line’ of the old valley of denudation apparently 
strikes the Great East fault, as laid down on the 
| Geological Survey Map, at_a considerable angle. 
| 2. “On the oceurrence of Cyrena fluminalis as- 
| sociated, with Marine Shells in Sand and; Gravel 
| above the Boulder-clay, at Kelsey Hill,.near Hull.” 
| By Joseph Prestwich, Esq.,.F.R.S.,, Treas.G.S., Ke. 
|, The author's. observations tended to show that 
| the Cyrena, fluminalis, instead of being limited, in 
| its occurrence, to beds. beneath the Boulder-clay 
| (under which circumstance it is fonnd in Norfolk), 
occurs in deposits of newer date; and that the av- 
| gument, that the well-known beds at Grays, in. Es- 
| sex, ave older than the Bonulder-clay,: depending 
much on the presence of this shell, would lose much 
| of its force if this Cyrena were proved to belong 
also to the newer geological horizon. _ The question 
is now the more important, as this shell has been 
| found by Mr., Prestwich in the beds that contain 
| flint implements at Abbeville. 
The author proceeded to show that some gravels 
| and sands neap Hull, in Yorkshire, formerly described 
| by Professor Phillips, contain. abundance of | the 
| Cyrena fluminalis, associated with twenty-two species 
| ok marine shells, two.of which have arctic characters, 
the others being common littoral forms. .These gra- 
vels .and. sands were proved, by well-sections and 
other exposures, especially by borings and trenches 
made by the author and My, T. J. Smith, of Huil, 
to overlie the Boulder-clay. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Monday, May 6.—Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S,, in the chair, 

The Hon. Lient.-Gen. Thomas Ashburnham, C.B,, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. MacGeorge, and William Reid, 
Esq., were elected members of the Royal Institution, 
| The Duke of Chartres, the Count of Paris, Stephen 

Goodfellow, . M.A., and Alexander Mackintosh, 
| Esq,, were admitted members of the Royal Institu- 

tion. The following Professors were re-clected ;-- 

William Thomas Brande, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. 
. Professor of Chetistry ; John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S,, 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

The presents received since the last meeting were 
laid on the table, and the thanks of the members 
returned for the same. 


April 24.—Leonard Hornet, Esq., President, in the | 


| ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair. 
Lord Talbot alluded to the appointment of their 


46, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, were elected Fellows. | patron, the Duke of Northumberland, as a trustee of 


The following communications were read :— 


| the British Museum, The archeologists of this 


1. “On the ‘Symon Fanlt’ in the Coalbrook | country had too frequently found cause to complain 


| Dale Cogl-field.” By Marcus W. T. Scott, Esq., , of the neglect of national antiquities in that esta- 


F.G3. 


made 


| blishment, and the want of intelligent appreciation 


This wunication was based on observations | of the historical value of all vestiges of remote an- 
Be wikiy years on a section through a part | tiquity ] 

of the Shropshire Coal-field in nearly a straight line peared to view as comparatively of no interest. 
from north to south, commencing at the Greyhound | the nomination of so distinguished a patron of all 


in our own country, which the trustees ap- 
In 
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Pe of national grcheology as a Trustee, the 
e interests of science could not fail to be essentially 
promoted. Lord Talbot then took occasion to pro- 
pose, as an Honorary Foreign Member, Signor Mon- 
tiroli, formerly associated with the late Commenda- 
tore Canina, in his tasteful works and architectural 
decorations. 

The ae was seconded by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., and unanimously carried. Mr. C. 8. 
Greaves, Q.C., then read a memoir by Mr. Frank 
Calvert, on some interesting questions regarding the 
ancient cities of the Troad, localities mentioned by 
Homer, Strabo, and other writers of antiquity. Sir 
John Boileau, Bart., brought for examination seve- 
ral cartoons of some remarkable mural paintings 
lately discovered in Easton Church, Norfolk, by 
Mr. Seckell, the architect, of Norwich, and he gave 
an account of those examples of art in East Anglia 
attributed to the reign of Richard II. The martyr- 


dom of Becket forms the principal subject, and Sir | 


John suggested that its comparatively frequent oc- 
eurrence in Norfolk churches might have been 


caused by the Archbishop’s intimate relations, | 


during his eventful life, with Hugh Bigod and the 
Bishop of ‘Norwich. A short statement was then 
read, received from Professor Willis, who had been 


unexpectedly detained by his duties at Cumbridge, | 


explaining his views and the causes of the recent 
fall of the spire of Chichester Cathedral, An ad- 
mirable drawing of that fabric, by Mr. Slater, the 


architect, who had been employed in the vain en- | 


deavour to avert the catastrophe, was exhibited. 
Membirs were also read by Mr. Hall Warren, on the 


curions sculptures in the stalls at Bristol Cathedral; | 
also on a remarkable bilingual inscription of very | 


early date, one portion being in the peculiar cha- 
racters called Oghams; it was found in Devon- 
shire, as described im the account given by Mr. 
FE. Smirke, and has been presented, through his 
mediation, to the British Museum, no example 


of such inscriptions having previously been found | 


except in Ireland and in Wales. Mr. J. G. 
Waller gave an account of some fine specimens of 
sepulchral slabs from Belgium, exhibited by Mr. 

eale, of Bruges, and displaying the military cos- 
tume of the thirteenth century in very remarkable 
manner. Mr. Octavius Morgan gave some notices 
on ancient brass-foundries in Holland and the Low 
Countries, as illustrated by a series of highly deco- 
rated bells which he exhibited. The Very Rey. 
Canon Roch communicated an account of a beauti- 
ful sculpture in ivory, the Virgin and infant Sa- 
viour, formerly belonging to the Nuns of Syon, 
Middlesex, and presented by them, on their return 
to this country, to the late Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Mr. Nelson brought the black velvet gloves given by 
Charles I. to Bishop Juxon, on the scaffold ; and the 
hunting knife, used by that sovereign when Prince 
of Wales, bearing his initials with the plume of 


feathers, was sent by Mr. Kerslake. It had been | 


long preserved by the ancient family of Salesbury, 
and has sometimes been assigned to Owen Glen- 
dower. Amongst other interesting objects exhi- 
bited were bronze British shields, found near the 
Tyne, and sent to the Institute by the Duke of 
Northamberland ; curious armour from the ancient 
arsenal of Constantinople ; numerous richly deco- 
rated bookbindings, sent by the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Munster, &c.; a very beautiful 
and artistic Italian tapestry, of quattrocento work, 
and an Italian embroidery, in the style of Man- 
tegna, contributed by the Marquis d’Azeglio ; also 
an unasually large and fine illumination on vellum, 
by Bernard Lens. It was announced that the Duke 
of Marlborough had very liberally offered to entrust 
for exhibition. at the ensuing meeting the collec- 
tions of gems and intaglios known as the Arundel 
and the Besborough Gems. Numerous other choice 
examples of that class of antique art would be dis- 
played. The exhibition will be open to the mem- 
ers of the Institute and their friends from June 
5th to 12th. ’ 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 7.—George P, Bidder, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The discussion upon the Paper by Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, jun., B.A., on “The National Defences,” 
occupied the whole of the evening. and was not 
concluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Geographical Society, 84.—Journey from 
Jeddo into the interior of the Island of Nipon, and 
the Ascent of the Voleano of Fusigama, by Ruther- 
ford Alcock, Esq., H. M. Minister at Japan, commu- 
nieated through Sir Roderick Murchison. 

TvuEsDAY.—Jastitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Coutinued Dis- 
cussion on the National Defences, 

Zoological Society of London, 9.—Mr. 0. Salvin on Some 
New Species of Birds from Guatemala. 

WebDNEsDAY.—Lthnological Society.—Ammiversary at, 4—At 
83, M. Du Chaillu on the Races of Man in Africa, 
from observations during a period of four years. 

Soviety of Arts, 8—Mr. John Macgregor on the Hythe 
School of Masketry Instruction in Rifle Shooting, 
Lord Eleho, M.P., will preside. 
Tuurspay.—Royal Society, 8}. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8}, 
Chemical, 8.—On Colouring Matters from Coal Tar, by 
W. H. Perkin. 

Frmay.—Royal United Service Institution, 3.—Lieut.-Colonel 

Norman on Warfare in India. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Tuesday, May 14, Three o'clock.—Mr. John Huyllah on the 
History of Modern Music. 

Thursday, May 16, Three o’clock.—Mr, W. Pengelly on the 
Deyontan Age of the World. 3 
Friday, May 17, Eight o’clock.—Professor J. Clerk Maxwell 

on the Theory of Three Primary Colours. 
Saturday, May 15, Three o’clook.—Professor Max Miivler on 
the Science of Language. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxrorp, May 9. 

Tue whole University flocked to St. Mary’s on 
Sunday afternoon to hear the Bishop on his defence, 
T am persuaded that but few, even of his most in- 
| fatuated admirers, if they had read the pamphlet 
as a reply to which his Lordship’s words’ were in- 
tended, could have left the church with any feel- 
ings of satisfaction. Many, indeed, out of that 
| great throng must have gone away disappointed 
{and sad at heart; and some, perhaps, (may the 

number have been few!) in secret exultation at the 

failure. The Bishop had been asked to reconsider a 
| somewhat vague statement made in two: previous 

sermons, to the effect that doubt in religious matters 

was to be entirely suppressed, or that results fatal 
, to the doubter’s soul must ensue: It was pointed 
| out, that were this truth put into practice amongst 
| all Christians, not only could we entertain no hopes 
of Christian unity in the future, but we could have 

had no Reformation in the past, and that if applied, 


| as it might be, to all creeds, conversion from them 
| would be impossible, and even Christianity itself 
| would never have grown up. It was, however, ad- 
| mitted that, as regards ourselves, the facts of our 
| religion, and the precepts delivered from the Sa- 
| viour’s lips, stood on a very different footing from 
| the “creeds, confessions, and authoritative declara- 
; tions of faith, &c.,” founded by men on those facts 
; and words; and the question was asked, whether 
doubt on these latter subjects was not to be distin- 
guished from doubt on the former, and whether it 
was not possible for a man to entertain religious 
doubts without being dishonest or immoral in any 
way. The Bishop’s answer, though it was artisti- 
cally enveloped in eloquent words, was a decided 
negative. All doubt, he seemed to think, arose 
“from the purblind darkness of a carping petu- 
lance.” He made no distinctions of degree or kind, 
entering into details only when inveighing against 
doubts as to the facts of Christianity, which had no 
business to be imported into the question, and then, 
as a matter of course, proceeding to put all doubts 
into the same category. He further insinuated that 
sensuality, or, at best, some spiritual disease, must 
be tainting every doubter's heart; this charge of 
sensuality, by the way, is freely made use of by his 
Lordship against all opponents. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the whole discourse was that in 
which he set forth his own theory of intuition in 
matters of faith. Facts, it appears, are to lead a 
man up to this intuition, but when once he has 


ee a 


TRE AEE 
gumentative value than I have space or ability to 
give them. 

On Thursday last Convocation voted the gift of 
Dr, Bradley’s observations to the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, and a sum of £3900 for the repair of St. 
Mary’s, and accepted the statute regarding the fees 
of the Examiners for Hertford, Treland, and Craven 
Scholarships, and altering the regulations of the Boden 
Professorship and Scholarship. In Congregation on 
the same day the “De Incorporatione ” Statute was 
submitted and approved, and the Local Examinations 
Statute was also carried in seven votes, several of 
which were contested rather hotly, viz. No. 2, re- 
quiring parents and guardians, who decline the re- 
ligious examination on the part of candidates, to 
say that they do so “conscienti# causi ”; No. 3, 
permitting right answers in the facts of Scripture to 
take marks, though other religious questions be not 
answered ; No, 4, conferring the title A.A.; and 
No, 6, limiting the Statute to three years, 

On Tuesday, however, was the great convocational 
excitement of the Term, for on that day was brought 
forward the decree which I mentioned ‘as being so 
important in my last letter. Firstly, the consolida- 
) tion of the two Professorships of Law was debuted. 
Its propriety was opposed on financial grounds; the 
endowment of the Regius Professorship of Civil 
Law being partly ecclesiastical, an equivalent 
should be required, it was said, from the mis- 
sioners or the Crown; on the nds that the 
studies of Civil and Common Law should be kept dis- 
tinct; and, lastly, because of the pro constitu- 
tion of the Board by whom the Bro essors were to 
be appointed. Mr. Michell and Dr, Jarvis opposed 
| the project in its entirety; Dr. Hawkins and Mr, 
Rawlinson found fault with the Board; whilst Mr. 
Neate, Mr. Bernard, and Dr. Pusey, spoke in favour 
of the whole resolution, which, however, was negu- 
tived by 96 votes against 59. ‘The clause: proposing 
to regulate by statute, and so to bring under more 
immediate control, certain professorships, was carried 

by 77 votes against G0,. The clause which jit, was 
| fondly hoped would set/at rest, the: vexed, question 
| of the. Greek Professorship, by raising the income 
| to, £500, and putting it under the control of the 
same Board as the new Chair of, Law, was. nega- 
tived by 91 votes, against. 70;, Dr, Thomson,. Mr. 

Michell, Mr, Rawlinson, and Mr. Burrows opposing 
it, Professors Pusey, Neale, and Stanley: supporting 
it.in vain, The fun was, now over, and the House 
thinned down from 160 to 40, The, other clauses 
were then carried; the fourth, regulating the Botany 
professorship, and the ninth being the only ones that 
met with any opposition. 

In a Congregation held afterwards, in which was 
read and promulgated a form of statute to repeal 
obsolete or abrogated provisions in the existing 
statute-book, another form of statute was then read, 
| proposing to raise the stipends of the Professors of 
' Moral and Experimental Philosophy, of Logic, Geo- 
| metry, Chemistry, and Geology to £400,- Professor 
| Stanley brought forward an amendment, by which 
| the Professorship of Greek should be included in 
| the statute. Dr. Plumptre remarked on the large- 
| ness of the sum to be expended, and Professor Neate 
| moved an adjournment, which was agreed to, until 
| Thursday week, at 2 p.m. 
| Tt will be seen that the relief of Mr. Jowett is 
not yet despaired of, and I suppose that on Thars- 
day week all the forces which his friends can 
muster will be brought into the field for a final, 
but, I much fear, an unsuccessful effort, If ex- 
ample be so much more effective in teaching than 
precept, pretty lessons in religious toleration are 
the “Dons” and the Bishops giving their young 
friends. 

The examination for the Craven Scholarships will 
begin on the 24th, and that for the Modern Lan- 
guage Scholarships, on the Taylor foundation, ou 
the 13th of this month, 

The Vinerian Professor of Common Law begins 
acourse of lectures on the Common Law of Eng- 
land on Wednesday next. 

This evening the Boat-races begin, and of course 














reached it, neither new facts nor new lights thrown 
on the old ones should affect him. No doubt more 
undergraduates will again be found to petition for | 
the publication of this sermon, and then such of | 
your readers as take an interest in the discussion | 





may form a better estimate of its rhetorical and ar- ; 


every one is looking forward to them with great ex- 
citement. Christ-Church and Trinity are, I hear, 
favourites, but prophets in the boating world are 
more deceptive than in any other, 
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Camarince, May 8. 


The fingers of the Examiners have been busily 
engaged in plucking the theological goslings who 
lately went in for examingtion, Out of a list of 
135 candidates only 104 reappear with full plumage, 
and not one of the ‘conimencing Bachelors was 
deemed worthy of @ place in'the first ‘class, which is 
actordingly left ‘ 

e Bishopric of Madras has been: conferred upon 
the Rev, Frederick Gell, Fellow. of Christ’s,: and 
chaplain to the Bishop'of London... Mr. Geil was 
originally of Trinity, graduating. in 1843,,as,12th 
Senior Optime and sth Classic. . He was soon after- 
wards elected a Fellow of Christ's, of which college 
he was’ ultimately appointed a tutor, Mr, Gell has 
published nothing. { believe, except an ordination 
sermon. 

Themembers 6f ‘the University Swimming Club 
have engaged! Mr. Thomas Metcalfe to teach the art 
of natation.: It.is tobe hopedithat the’ newpro- 

Sessor; may,,receive encouragement in his useful 
,Yocation+—a. vocation’ whieh - the, great: Benjamin 
_ Franklin did not think beneath him—thoughj if he 

be required io remain in. the water all the time he 
is 6n duty, he will need the peculiar constitution. 
aud amphibious capabilities ofa frog. or a hippo- 

‘potamus. Tt is but just to state that Mr. Metcalfe 

has: been’ instrumental im ‘rescuing inany from 
drowning. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Town Council, held 
yesterday, it: was unanimously resolved to offer the 
use of, the Guilihall tothe ‘British Association, in 
the event of its being determined 'to hold the meet- 

ing, of 1862, at Cambridge. 

On Monday, the, 20th inst,, the Professor of Music 
will examine candidates, for the degrees of, Mus.B, 
and Mus.D. cays 

In anticipation of the repeal of the excise duties 
upon ‘paper, several ‘speculators in the neighbour- 
hood are’ projecting Schemes for the manufacture of 
that article.” At preserit, thé ‘only aper-mill in the 
county is that of Mr.’ Toog60d) at Sawston, a village 
abont:six miles from Cambridge. The well-known 
paper-mills on the Newmarket road ‘have for niany 
years heen devoted to the grinding of flour, though 
it is by no. means improbable that ere’ long~they 
will be applied to. their original purpose, and again 
become familiar with the “mould” and the “deckle.” 
The structure which formerly occupied the, site: of 
the present paper-mills was one of the earliest. ma- 
nufactories of the kind in this panty. heen been, 
in all likelihood, established’ in 1553 by ‘Thomas 
Thitleby, a native of Cambridge, and the first and 
only Bishop of Westminster, after ‘his return from 





Germany, which country he visited as Ambassador 
to the Eniperor Charles 'V. Tt was ‘certainly of an- 
terior date to, the famous mill erected by John Speil- : 
man at Dartford, in Kent. 
The census returns .have revealed the fact that | 
since 1851 the bopylaten of Cambridge. has de- 
creased by 1452. e present population consists | 
of 12,234 males, and 14,117 females, making a total | 
of 26,351. 
Amongst other antiquated absurdities prevalent | 
here, it i: considered etiquette not to let any one | 
take copies of addresses from the University to the 
Crown until they have been’ actually presented, 
The Address of Condolence on the death of the 
Duchess of Kent has mow; been published, and a 
most extraordinary piece of eomposition it is. Take 
the concluding sentence as a sample of the whole: 
—“ May God bless and preserve your Majesty and 
your Royal Consort, and may He be pleased to grant 
you many happy yeats to, reign over a contented 
and religious people.” If report be true, the aboye 
charming comiposition proceeded from the pen of 
the Vice-Chancellor himself, who usurped, pro tem., | 
the functions of the Public Orator. 
The Rev. William Robinson, minister of the Bap- 
tist, congregation here, has announced that ‘he is | 
reparing a memoir of the Rev. Robert Robinson, 
is predecessor in the pulpit, and a man of extraor- 
dinary erudition. .A life of him was published by | 
George Dyer, which Dr. Parr commended as one of | 
the best specimens of biography in the language. | 
It 1s now very rarely met with, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Panis, May 1. 
Tre excitement among the spiritualists is a little 
abating. The friends of the Emperor do not ap- 
prove of disturbing the ghost of Louis XTV., and 
Mr. Hume is to remain quietly in England. Mean- 
time, the Boulevard is going on unsparingly. Two 
of the ministerial hotels will be respected, the War 
Office. and that of Public Works; several will be 
pulled down, and the famous Hotel Soult will be 
cutin two. The new Boulevard will extend in a 
direct line from the Entrepot of Bercy to the Bridge 
of Alma. A glance at the map of Paris will show 
any one acquainted with the society of the Faubourg 
how wofully the ancienne noblesse will be discom- 
fited. Rents are rising im all directions throughout 
the neighbourhooit, and thé anxiety to obtai fitting 


and sufficiently retired residences is something ex- 


citing. 

The. brochure is sinking into the oblivion natural 
after more than ‘nine days’ éxistence as ‘a wonder. 
People are no longer talking ‘about what’ the Duke 
says to the Prince, but wondering what the Prince 
will say to the Duke, forgetting that, by the \aet of 
seizure on the part.of the Emperor's. government, 
the Prince is reduced to the necessity of. silence. 
Every day shows how unwise was the repression, 
Tt is now known that every officer of the huge 
French army, of and above the rank of 4 colonel, 
had a copy sent ‘to‘him, and that at least ten thou- 
sand ¢eopies were circulated im Paris itself before the 
appearance of ‘the pamphlet in the windows of 
Dumineray. The efforts of Government to keep'the 
matter, secret have\signally failed; and. they have 


the double mortification.of being baffled, and having . 


taken so much trouble to, keep.away from the public 
eye what, if universally permitted, would have done 


no harm. .A curious incident occurred at Bordeanx. . 
The editor of the Gironde, a paper, of considerable | 
circulation in that city, had intended to analyse the | 


broehire. When the paper came out it contained 
the following paragraph :—“ Our bulletin is a little 
abbreviated... ‘The cause’ is this:—-At the moment 
of going to press we were obliged to omit some forty 
lines, which briefly ‘analysed the Letter onthe His- 
tory of France, addressed by M, the Duke d’Aumale 
to the Prince Napoleon, and signed Henri @’Orléans. 


Mr. Central-Commissioner Chauvin has just left, our 


office, after having signified to us, by, superior order, 
that we were only prennben to announce the seizure 
of the pamphlet o 

terins as those employed by the Montteur.” This in- 
discreet revelation brought, as inight be expected, 
a “warning” forthe editor.’ Warnings indeed have 
been flymg thickly about: eighty-two papers have 
received theni,| with more or less of severity, for the 
one offence of commenting on the Duke's pamphlet 
——a proceeding. in which the government has been 
the more decidedly in, the wrong, as every day shows 
that the brochure has been a mere flash inthe ;pan. 
Very unwise, too, has been the raking up the faults 
of the Orleans family. Everybody feels, that Louis 
Philippe was a hucksterer, and does not, scruple to 
say so; aud if the Imperial government would let 
the’ matter alone, it would die out in a week. 


hear, on’ good authority, that the fine to printer and | 


seen will be remitted by a spécial order of the 
peror, and. the imprisonment reduced to a few 


days. 
There is a story here, believed to. be got mp by 
the Ultramontanists on this side the Channel, to 
the effect that the late Duchess of Kent died in 
communion with the Church of Rome; and that the 
more than usual distress manifested. by Her Majesty 


| and the Royal Family has had its origin in this cir- 


eumstance, which occasions great rejoicing in certain 
circles. 

News from the East has consequences in Paris 
which are very different from those produced else- 
where. Everybody knows that affairs in Turkey 
are coming to a-erisis, and that there is a great deal 
of distress throughout the Ottoman Empire, extend- 
ing to the higher as well as the lower classes. In 
dispatches received about ten days ago, it was said 
that so universal was the demand for, money, that 
the bazaars were absolutely choked with valuable 


the Duke d’Aumale in the same | 





ee 


——L SS 
with, that female apparel which scarcely a month 
before had cost 30,000 piastres (£300), was to be 
sold for 1500 piastres (£15); and other valuables 
in proportion, As a further proof how real was the 
distress, it was stated that the chief officer of police, 
who had received per month 120,000 piastres from 
the proprietors of stalls, for the privilege of fixing 
them in certain localities; had lately taken but 
20,000. 

At the news of this market an association was 
formed to buy up goods of the description named ; 
large quantities of them were purchased, and brought 
to Paris, and a very profitable speculation it turned 
out, It is sad to have to say that in the midst of this 
distress the-extravagance of the Turkish Court con- 
tifines tmchecked: “While the army is in rags, and 
its arrears unpaid; while the “redi/s” arriving at 
Constantinople from service in the distant parts of the 
Empire are’ ‘in’ such a condition that their officers 
dare not'march them through the streets of the ca- 
pital, the Sultan is new-furnishing his palace, the 
old (!) furniture having been new three months ago, 
He has ‘just ordered two millions of piastres to be 
‘paid’ to his son-in-law, Ibrahim Pasha, son of the 

Minister of ‘War, as a present; but the “ mali¢,” or 
) treasury, had not the requisite sum, and the Chan- 
| céllor of the Exchequer had to beg the young Pasha 
| to be patient for a few months! 
Another piece of Eastern news has caused great 
! glorification here, and seems to have been expressly 
| mmanufaetured for the Paris market. It is the ac- 
| Count, Carefully elaborated in all the French papers, 
of the solemnities of Easter celebrated to the praise 
\ and glory of the French army by the whole Church 
| of the Maronites, and in which the army itself seems 
to have taken a very large share. 
' ' Speaking of French interests in foreign parts, I 
‘may mention the letters recently. addressed to the 
| Moniteur' by M. Henri Duveyrier, an enterprising 





| African traveller, who left Algeria last year with the 
intention of making his way over to Soudan. He 
| speaks with ‘renewed certainty of his success. He 
| was in cotnpany with a chief of the Touaregs, a tribe 
‘whom he describes as barbarous and bigoted, and 
| much’ scandalized ‘at their chief Sidi Mohammed-al- 
| Bakhay* talking familiarly with a Christian. How- 
| @ver, they seem to have been a little civilized, for 
‘ when ‘they asked Sidi Mohammed if they might eat 
game which the Christian had killed, and he gave 
ission, they availed themselves of it freely, M. 
| ‘Duveyrier saw in the hands of the chief letters from 
| his cousin at Timbuctoo, written in an enlarged and 
libéral spirit, which seems to promise well for future 
| travellers. Subsequent letters show that he had 
‘neatly ‘fallen a ‘victim to the jealousies of the 
Touaregs, but that he had on the whole succeeded 
| very well, and before entering the city of R’hat, to 
| the vicinity of which he had penetrated, he intended 
‘to cross the mountains to a region where he had 
been told of a great river, much infested with cro- 
codiles. 
We have heard much of the lectures of M. Dil- 
linger, at Munich, and his declaration that temporal 
| power is in no Way éssential to the existence and 
| efficacy of the Popedom—an assertion the more re- 
| markable as coming!ftom-a devout papist, and who 
| is reputed to be the best canonist in Europe ; but we 
have heard very little of those sessions held at the 
house of M. Liebig, from which the lectures of M. 
Dillinger took; their rise. It seems that at some 
chemical meetings convened by Baron Liebig; some 
of the professors, being Protestants, thought fit to 
discuss the grounds of their Protestantism,,; Hence 
the replies or rather discussions of M. Dollinger. It 
is said that portions, at least, of the Protestant ad- 
dresses are to be published. I doubt whether they 
will excite much attention, Far more will be be- 
stowed on a book which’ is promised very speedily, 
| and of which arrangements are being made fora 
translation into French. » This is a treatise on the 
History of the Evangelical Church and its Develop- 
ments, by the late King of Prussia,’ Everybody is 
aware that, however deficient. his late Majesty may 
have been in firmness, and even in common-sense, he 
was yet a man of profound learning and rare theo- 
logical attainments, It is now in the hands of Pro- 








* The cousin of the famous Marabout of Timbuctoo, Sidi 


' goods ; that diamonds and other jewels, costly arms, Alimed-nl-Bakhay, ‘WhO extended his protection to Dr, 
silk stuffs and embroideries were <o profusely parted | Barth, ° 
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fessor Richter, who has the charge of preparing it 
for the press. 

A very curious instance is given by the Parisian 

papers of hatred to La Perfide Albion, which may 
be said, in absurdity, to match the celebrated, story 
of the laughing hyzna, as told by the showman— 
“he imitates the cry of a human being in distress, 
and thereby decoys travellers into the woods, when 
he immediately devours them—a lamentable proof 
of human depravity!” At a recent performance at 
the St. James’s Theatre,—by French actors, be it 
observed,—there was a passage in the play which 
,turned upon a stolen letter: “Call it not stolen,” 
was the answer; “we will say, if you please, an- 
nexed!” The audience was, as might be expected, 
rather tickled by the allusion to Nice and Savoy; 
but.as they were French subjects who uttered the 
jest, it seems rather showman-like to tax the Eng- 
lish spectators with hatred to France and perfidy to 
wards an ally ! 

Meantime, science is not forgotten. The plan of 
propelling letters and small parcels by atmospheric 
traction, through underground tubes, has been tried 
with success ; and in the course of a few months, 
Paris will have a fourfold network of tubing under 
ground—one for the sewerage, one for the water, 
one for the gas, and one for the penny-post and par- 
cels delivery. I presume it will not be long before 
this invention is established in London. We have 
also a great improvement io photography, by. its 
combination with lithography. ..The new .art is 
called photo-lithography. ; It has been brought to 
perfection by Mr. William Toovey, an Englishman 
residing in Brussels, and brother. to the celebrated 
painter in water-colours. A. patent. has been ob- 
tained for France, and it seems Tikely to give a great 
impulse to business as well as to art... By, the pro- 
cess adopted, the object; to be represented is, photo- 
graphed at once on the. stone, and thus the inter- 
mediate operations are avoided. 

A new volume of poems has appeared from the 
pen of Madame Blanehecotte, which are extremely 
admired. They are of the same class; with the 
Meéditations Poétiques of Lamartine, characterized 
by the same soft and tender melancholy. . The edi- 
tion is already almost exhausted. . We are shortly 
to expect the publication of more discoveries con- 
cerning Leibnitz and the controversies in which. he 
was engaged, from M. le Comte Alexandre Foucher 
de Careil; and the works of Leibnitz and his great ri- 
val Spinoza are being now more carefully examined 
than at any period since their decease, “he. result 
seems, as yet, to be that while Leibnitz is shown to 
right on the weighty topics which he handled, the 
character of Spinoza will be better understood and 
more highly appreciated than heretofore, 

A new edition has already been called for of The 
Youth of Catherine I., by M, de Bouget, ‘The 
great interest of this work consists in its being a well 
executed abridgement of Catherine’s autobiography, 
published in the year 185%, by Hertzen. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tur private view of this:exhibition took place 
on Friday, the 5rd inst., and the rooms were 
opened. to the public on Monday last. There 
has always been a crowd on the first day, but 
seldom, perhaps never, was there such a. crush 
as on Monday last, and it is almost, miraculous 
that no lady got seriously injured, so tremendous 
was the rush when the doors were first opened. 
The rooms have been considerably improved, 
chiefly by the lowering of the ceilings, which 
makes less space, but which will also make less 
annual heartburning, because it is now all but 
impossible to hang a moderate-sized picture 
so high as to prevent the general outlines of the 
subject from being seen ; and many can afford 
to be excluded who could not afford to have 
their pictures hoisted out of sight. The sculp- 
ture-room is also decidedly better, and in the 
centre portion the light is very good; but some 





of the most eminent artists in that walk have 
not taken advantage of the new opportunity ; 
and it is doubtful, with all the improvement in 
light and space, whether the sculpture of the 
present be equal to that of some former recent 
years. 

In pictures the exhibition is quite up to a 
general average ; but, of course, am average of 
the past signifies, at best, stagnation instead 
of progress; and thus an average exhibition 
is really less ‘satisfactory than it sounds: and 
there is a decided want of those great and 
leading works whose appearance indicates a 
new advance in either thought or style. Nor is 
there novelty to make up for the want of more 
Sterling startling works, because the gilt. has 
worn off the gingerbread of the rank and file 
of pre-Raphaelism, and the leaders are absent, 
except in the form of a small picture by Hol- 
man Hunt, which would never have attracted 
attention to anything peculiar in its style had 
it'not been known to proceed from an artist 
whose works haye recently been puffed into 


wndue, and, as time may prove, into most un- | 


warrantable, importance. But while there are 
ho startling, there are some very admirable 
pictures, rich in thought and overflowing with 
that fullness of intention and success in work- 


ing out which after all. constitute the best | 


foundation for an artist’s permanent reputa- 
tion: Among this class‘is the work of Mr. 
T. Faed, entitled, From Dawn to Suisét (No. 
247). The thinking-ou' of this picture shows 
a much higher poet'c, alinost creative, power 
than any of Mr. Fied's works has hitherto 
exhibited, and the working-out of his idea is 
such as to place him in the front rank of British 
artists. The subject. is at once touching and 
universal in. its interest, and in, this: respect 
the picture takes its place among those gene- 
ralizations of artistic power which appeal to 
all time and linmanity. It deals with human 
passions as' such,‘and not to'any extent with 
their conventional or accidental development ; 
and on this broad basis the picture will gain 
for itself permanent reputation and enduring 
value. The grandmother dying in the bed is 
indicated by a master-stroke of genius, the al- 
most cold and withered hand feebly resting on 
the bed-clothes.;, Her son, and father of the 
young family, sits downeast’ and.thoughtful 
over the loss of a mother.’ His ‘wife, with 
the children, complete the group, and go 
to make complete the story of ‘the picture. 
The still-life details are most happily pressed 
into the same service, combining to make a 
great’ and perfect whole. The candle dying 
ouf in the socket, and the hour-glass in the 
hands of the children inthe foreground, are 
examples of these still-life details ; and when 
it is further said, that even in painting this 
picture surpasses all the artist’s previous efforts, 
we have told all that can be said re- specting 
the artistic manipulation. 

Another picture which’arrests attention, both 
from its'size and subject, is Mr. Ward's Ante- 
chamber at Whitehall during the dying moments 
of Charles If, (No. 169), To this the artist 
has appended two extracts, one from Psalm 
XxXvii., and the other from Macaulay’s History. 
The Scripture quotation, “I have seen the 
wicked in. great. power, and spreading himself 
like a green bay tree, yet he passed away, and 
lo, he was not;” may be very true, but it is not 
very flattering to the admirers of the Merry 
Monarch, if any such be still left in the land. 
The seene chosen by the artist is the aspect of 
the antechamber, filled with favourites, flatter- 
ers, and courtesans, while the King was on his 
death-bed receiving the extreme unction of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and thesymbolofwhich 
he could not swallow till it was washed down 


_ With a glass of water. The picture evidently 
contains portraits of many of the notabilities of 
the Court, both male and female, and suggests 
to the full that heartlessness with which such 
monarchs are surrounded when that devotion 
which depends on favours to be expected is no 
longer necessary or profitable ; and ‘in this re- 
spect the picture teaches au important lesson, 
from a great but dark passage in English his- 
| tory, from which others beside monarchs may 
‘learn im nt truths. But as a picture it 
| has no claims to pre-eminence over what the 
artist has already done, nor indeed over other 
| pictures in the present, exhibition, as the com- 
| position, although respectable in form, is scat- 
| tered through the dispersion of the lights; and 
‘the colour is gandy. rather’ than rich,—the 
| result of an unrestrained vigour which would 
| lose nothing from: a little more refinement. 
' The character ex in someof the heads 
| fully sustains the high reputation of the artist, 
'and the picture as a whole attracts crowds of 
| admirers. 

| Sir Edwin Landseer exhibits four, pictures ; 
jone, No. 135,, entitled, The. Tamed Shrew, 
| which has given rise to no end of strange con- 
| jeetures and most curious remarks, ; ‘The sub- 
| ject. is a young lady. resting against a beauti- 
fully painted mare, both reclining on a stable 
elysium of straw; and while some wonder if 
the lady has fallen. fromthe ‘aniial, others, 
with equal urgency, inquire “Which is the 
shrew?” “A little examination, however, re- 
veals the thought, which is a female in fashion- 
able attire, 2 %' Ia’ Rarey, has. tamed her 
mare so that she can lie down beside.and slap 
its face, as she is preparing todo, if the, ani- 
mal should become too impertinent in its fami- 
liarities, which there appears to be some ehance 
of ; and a little pug, up-amiong the straw, looks 
alarmed, after the style of the child who eried, 
“Shocking, mamma! uncle kissed Betsy.”* As a 
work of art it is the best, becausé the least pre- 
tentious, picture which Sir Edwin Landseer 
has exhibited for years; and although a little 
burdened with smoothness, which is evidently 
a great recommendation to many who suppose 
that smoothness.is finish, yet.it js much) better 
painted. than his more crowded picture of last 
year., The tail of the animal forms a most dis- 
agreeable line in the foreground, which would 
have been better disposed in some leas leech- 
like way. His others; in the nortl room, are 
in water-colours or crayons, and are more 
interesting to artists than this more finished oil 
picture. 

Mr. Elmore’s pictures, though small, will 
command much attention from those most com- 
petent to form correct. opinions. upon Art. 
Marie. Antoinette in. the Temple, No. 110, will 
especially secure the. esteem of all who can ap- 
preciate force of expression, tenderness of feel- 
ing, clearness and purity of colour, and. re- 
| fined simplicity of treatment; but ‘there is a 
feeling abroad, and not without some show 
of reason, that smaller reflections. of former 
thoughts do not add strength to the pinions of 
fame, and that Mr, Elmore has now, at least, 
very fully exhausted the story of his unfortu- 
nate heroine. His -other work, Peace, 1651, 
No. 87, although good in, many of those excel- 
lencies for which Mr. Blmore's pictures are 
most prized, has, nevertheless, some equally 
apparent drawbacks; as, for example, in the 
starched and “ attention” attitude of the citi- 
zen soldier undergoing the process of unrobing 
with a most ungallant stolidity ; and the arm- 
chair has been painted with an air of such 
comfort, as to make it play rather too promi- 
nent a part in the scene. Mr. Dobson has 
three pictures, the principal of which he will 
no doubt consider the Drinking Fountain, No, 
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34: the public will probably form a different 
opinion. The subject is one of present popular 
interest, and were the figures less stiff and 
model-looking, really in earnest about any- 
thing, the group, feeble as it is, would be more 
satisfactory. The dresses, to be sure, are capi- 
tal in texture and pattern, especially the orange- 
girl's shaw]: but her evidently heated brow 
suggests a thirst not likely to be soon less- 
ened, from the cup she is holding to her mouth, 
but not drinking out of. A similar mistake 
is noticeable in the little boy, who appears 
scarcely to have made up his own mind about 
drinking, even were that possible, out of the 
pitcher’s mouth, while his attitude. indicates 
that. he. would drink if he could, so that. the 
expression and ‘ ” are in evident antago- 
nism... The dog is the only real figure in the 
picture; all the others are models standing for 
their ‘portraits; and oh, how stiffly they have 
stood! As'we are in this neighbourhood, we 
may as well say of No. 42 and No. 77, F. R. 
Pickersgill, that he wastes considerable powers, 
both of execution and colour, on subjects which 
seem not to interest him deeply, and which 
cammot be made interesting to other people. 
Dresses, painted ‘even in first-rate style, when 
made to clothe’ unintellectual beings, can 
never Maké ‘interesting ‘pictures. Tt will no 
doubt be considered a hi ther style of Art than 
that very homely subject, No. 44, Early Sor- 
row, ¥. D. Mardy, a number of children form- 
ing the funeral, cortége of a poor robin, while 
others perform the of mourners and sexton, 
in a beautifully painted spot outside the door; 


although a little black in colour—a fault which 
the two smaller pictures show; but there is 
nothing in the exhibition finer in expression 
than Lady Russell’s face, and the execution 
generally does credit to the artist’s powers and 
judgment. ‘The little picture of The Conva- 
lescent is an especial favourite with the ladies, 
especially those who have attained the dignity 
and honour of becoming mothers. ‘The child’s 
face is rather black than sickly in tone; but 
the execution is such that you almost fancy the 
orange-skin will fall off, and the placid smile 
on the little convalescent’s face shows that the 
honeyed words of mother’s love are already act- 
ing as sugar to the fruit. The Scholar's Mate, 
No. 140, is a beautifully painted representation 
of a rather perilous position, because certainly 
something will come out of it, for the happy 
lovers look so puzzledly tender on the chess- 
board and men, which we doubt if either of 
them see very distinctly, for certainly the move 
on the board does not occupy the chief place 
in their thoughts. 

Mr. Hook has three pictures of sea and sea- 
life which would make one almost think that 
he had been ocean-born, and that the world of 
waters was his home, his heritage the sea, so 
fully does he enter into both soul and body of 
such subjects. Leaving Cornwall for . the 
Whitby Iishing (No, 118). is perhaps the most 
important of the three, and the look of ten- 
derness with which the fisherman kisses the 








baby before he leaps into the boat and leaves 
the old pier and harbour behind him, is charm- | 
ingly domestic The other figures are all well | 


usual approbation, the work of a young man 
whose name is new in London art, but who, if 
he continues to paint such portraits, cannot re- 
main long unknown or without abundance of 
commissions. Further review of these pictures 
must be left till after opportunities. 





We deem it due to our able correspondent to 
give insertion to his communication, while we 
do not hold ourselves responsible for the opi- 
nions which he expresses :— 


It has often been said that the Royal Academy does 
not. sufficiently represent the artists of England ; 
and on the part of the Academy, this has been de- 
nied as often as the assertion has been made. The 
present “good average. exhibition” may help to 
throw some light. upon that disputed point, Nei- 
ther party in this strife, which sometimes slumbers 
but never ceases between those within and those 
beyond the magic circle, can object to take the ex- 
hibition coring’ as a true record, and upon that 
authority we shall proceed. This unusual unani- 
mity of artistic—including the members of the Aca- 
demy—and public concurrence in the good average 
quality, is a strong basis to start from. It is ad- 
mitted that Mulready, Maclise, and Calder Mar- 
shall are not there ; Webster, Westimacott, and John 
Gibson are absent; so are Herbert, Egg, Frith, and 
others, to the number of sixteen. To this long list 
of sleeping partners no blame is necessarily at- 
tachable, and the circumstance is only noticed as a 
fact having an important bearing on those beyond 
the pale of so-called Royal approbation, The twenty- 
four Academicians who do exhibit sends eighty-three 
works among them, and an analysis of these may 
assist in ascertaining the true position of the Royal 


and Mr. Pickersgill may sneer at this as the 
style of pauper art, as Northcote did at that of 
Wilkie; butif he would be wise in time, he will 
adopt some style that has humanity in it, for 
that has always been found more than a match, 
in the long-run, for a more pretentious classi- 
cality of treatment. 

No,.57, Capture of Smuggled Goods (C. Stan- 


: : : : . | Academicians in reference to this good average ex- 
swe ep _ “6 my re a . elbfec t | hibition. We have. neither see for mar sym- 
and the sea and coast of Cornwall are perfect | ry Nd fish tresis por. 
transeripts—perhaps too literal in the render- | pathy with. thet vulger. ignorance which treats pot 


3 : : | traiture as an inferior or unworthy branch of Art, 
ing—of seaboard nature. His other picture, | but, on the contrary, believe that a really fine por- 
No. 317, 18 without a name, but not therefore | trait is a great work, and that the high-class por- 


destitute of subject ; and, as a motto, the ar- | trait painter is a great, artist. Such, unfortunately, 
tist has attached,— | is not the popular opinion, either among critics or 
“ Compassei by the inviolate sea.” | the public, and in their estimation portraits rather 





field) ow, the old Antrim Road, Ireland—Dirty 
Weather,” is the largest, and, in some parts at 
least, the best of this artist’s pictures. ‘The 
distant sea, the sky, and the middle-distant 
rocks, are all beautiful in feeling and power- 
fully painted; but the foreground wants va- 
riety of tint, no doubt, from the dirty nature 
of the weather, and the bridge stands in immi- 
nent danger of being washed down with that 
surge which must occasionally boil up beneath 
it,and which even in this picture washes fiercely 
under it in wild waves. The smaller pictures 
by our great sea-king still show the vigour of 
his earlier strength, and have, no doubt, like 
this large one, found eager purchasers. No. 98, 
Gedrge Herbert at Bemerton, W. Dyce, RA., 
is a picture full of interest, and equally full, or 
rather overflowing, with curious and quaint 
cleverness, combined with the appearance of 
interminable labour. The stately, intelligent 
figure, however fine naturally,—and there can 
be no doubt of his intellect. being at work, as 
well as. his heart,—is dwarfed in the midst of 
the majestic trees, which stand amidst.a charm- 
ing stillness that seems as if it could be felt as 
well as seen. ‘The manipulative skill and 
assiduity must attract universal attention of 
exhibition-goers, and the whole seems like a 
sictorial exercise on the text which Herbert 
<new co well and loved so much—-** Let patience 
have her perfect work.” It would take too 
much space to enter into what may be. con- 
sidered the faults of this picture, because they 
are not within the region of mere execution, 
which might be pointed out at once and done 
with ; but they fic deeper than the surface, if 
they really exist. The Parting of Lord and 
Lady Risseli, C. W. tn R.A., is a well 
thovght-out and admirably expressed picture, 











The fishermen “* lolling” on the grass, and the 
female beside—probably a young wife, but if | 
so, surely rather young,—and a perfectspecimen. | 
of an ocean child, a rosy-cheeked daring dar- 
ling, just such as mothers like to see their boys, 
climbs up from below—it is to be hoped will 
not fall backwards—to rollick with his sire 
among the beauties of the foreground grass. 
The colour'and style of ‘these figures are more 
perfect than any Mr. Hook has yet produced, 
although the child has slightly the appearance 
of some of those ** Cupids” which the old mas- 
ters introduced into their pictures. The third 
work is altogether less impressive, being two 
boys on a raft, sitting or rather lounging, and 
holding a. line which might have. been .a 
mackerel line had, the. raft been sailing, but 
which must be intended for some quieter deni- 
zen of the deep, or rather for those fish which 
dwell in smooth water; but altegether Mr. 
Hook has made progress in perfecting his own 
style, and that is to him a great advance. 

Of portraits there are a great many, but 
fewer than usual—which the public seem to 
consider a relief—and still fewer of those public 
men who are to some extent historical in 
their portraiture. Among the best of these 
portraits of comparatively unknown people, 
those by Sir John Watson Gordon occupy the | 
first place as works of art; but the Earl of | 
Harrowby, K.G. (G. Richmond), as well as | 
some of those painted by Mr. Knight, R.A., | 
are entitled to be considered admirable as works | 
of art ; while Macnee, Pickersgill, and a perfect | 
host of others, send specimens of their com- | 
missions for the satisfaction of their sitters or | 
those for whom they “sat.” Among those of 
younger men, a capital portrait of the artist | 
Faed attracts a good deal of attention and un- | 





tend to mar.than make an exhibition attractive; and 
one of the reasons given for satisfaction this season 
is, that “ there are fewer portraits than usual.” Pro- 
testing against the justice of the reasoning, it cannot 
be denied that the public does not include portraits 
in what is popularly esteemed a good exhibition. 
pyiwata’ subjects and engravings may be de- 
ducted, for similar reasons, us, in popular esti- 
mation, twenty-six’ works would be deducted from 
the eighty-three sent by R.A.’s, leaving fifty-seven 
for further analysis by exhibition-goers. Of these 
some half-dozen of Academicians furnish more than 
two dozen of works which no amount of partiality 
can characterize as good, and many of which are so 
utterly and hopelessly bad that had they not been 
painted by the recipients of Royal honours, more 
than one-half of these works would have been ex- 
cluded, and the remainder “ gibbeted,” in congenial 
company, in proximity to the roof-lights. These 
works are never once named by the public as having 
either part or lot in this good average exhibition, 
so that the number sent by the Academicians which 
is left to the public as attractions, is now reduced to 
about thirty ; but as, unfortunately, sculpture is not 
2 (pas as it ought to be, the attractions to the 
public cannot be set down as more than two dozen 
of pictures. But a fickle, censorious, and ignorant 


| public reduces even this number; and popular critics 


are baffled to find more than fourefforts in history, 
four good landscapes or. sea-pieces, four others 
which are pronounced respectable, and two animal 
and two architectural subjects, as the total amount 
of attraction furnished by members of the Royal 
Academy to this “fair average exhibition,” com- 
prising 1134 works of selected British Art. The As- 
sociates furnish at least more than double the amount 
of attraction and instruction too, but the relation of 
these gentlemen to the Academy is more nominal 
than real. They are elected without Royal consent, 
to the privilege of writing A. after their signature, 
an invitation annually to dine, a good place for 
the pictures irrespective of quality, and the chance 
of twenty to one that some day they will expand in 
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full-blown honours. “Meantime they have neither 


voice, vote, nor influence iu the corporation proper, | 


and-never will have, except upon the condition of 
“good behaviour,” which is popularly, although 
perhaps erroneously, understood to mean. subser- 
viency to the party dominant for the time being, 
That men, emminent as artists, should value this 
honour, does not concern the public ; but it is im- 
portant that it should be well understood that Faed 
and Ansdell, Dobson and O’Neil, Lewis and Horsley, 
Goodall. and Cooke, Frost and Cooper, the men 
whose works chiefly make the interest of the present 
exhibition, have neither part nor power in that mo- 
nopoly, of which perhaps they, and certainly the 
other 640 artists, whose works make this a “fair 
average exhibition,” so justly complain. 

Another inference is inevitable. In other learned 
fraternities, the best men are placed in what ought 
to be the posts of honour, and to reach a professor- 
ship is accepted as proof without question of the 
individual so elevated having reached extraordinary 
In other branches, therefore, as a matter of 
course, descriptive criticism would begin with the 
works of the professors. The same precedence is 
due to professors in any branch} of art, becanse the 
Royal Academicians will only, as a matter of course, 
raiso, their greatest men to their chairs of honour. 
The catalogue informs ‘us that Solomon Alexander 
Hart, Esq., is Professor of Painting; that Richard 
Westmacott, Esq., is Professor of Seulpture ; Sydney 
Smirke, Esq., of Architecture ; the Chair of Perspec- 
tive appears to be vacant. From an anecdote told 
of Fuseli, it may be gathered that “keeper” then 
meant professor or teacher of drawing; and if the 
duties of that office have not undergone change 
since then, it may be taken for granted that Mr. 
C, Landseer is present Professor of Drawing. ‘The 
Professors of Sculpture and Architecture do not 
show, and therefore it may be concluded, from the 
high professional reputation of both, that their 
duties are performed to perfection, Pity that Mr. 


Hart and Mr. C. Landseer have not adoptel from 


choice the course forced on their colleagues by ne- 
cessity, and their qualifications ‘vould have been 
accepted as equally high upon probity and faith. 
Contemporaries have been making a smothered noise 


about the school, and it has been insinuated that it | 


is going to ruin. How can it be otherwise after 
the public exhibition of No. 153, Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, C. Landseer, R.A., which, for bad 
drawing, beats every other picture in the rooms? 
The feet and arms and hands of the child, the 
hands of the two women holding the Times, and 


the bust of the woman in red are fatal to the | 


progress of students, and nothing requires to be 
said about the other parts of the picture, as Mr. 
C. Landseer is only Professor of Drawing. Mr. 
Solomon Hart is Professor of Painting, and we must 
turn to his picture, hung on the other side of the 
great room, to ascertain the value of his prelections. 
No. 49, St. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary (canonized 


for her good deeds), distributing Alms to the Poor, 
The artist has also, in the method of his brother- | 


hood, been canonized no doubt, for his good deeds 
professionally, and is still employed to distribute 
alms of information and example to the poor stu- 
dents; but all good people ought to pray Heaven to 


help the poverty of those who require such alins, | 
for they must be poor indeed. If students could | 
manage to mix the painting of Professor Hart with | 


the drawing of Keeper Landseer, they would pro- 
duce a style which would become a perfect ex- 
tinguisher. ‘ 


MUSIO AND DRAMA. 


NEW PHILPARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The success of these concerts—of which that 
given on Monday last, at St. James’s Hall, was the 
third of the present season—must be attributed to 
the unflagging energy of Dr. Wylde, who, though 
alone and unaided, has yet neglected no means of 
satisfying the musical public, not only by securing 
the very first «artistes in every department, but by 
the introduction into his programmes of none but 
the very highest class of music; as an instance of 
the former, we may mention a rumour which was 
current in the Hall on the evening of the perform- 
ance, that to secure the services of two well-known 








| artistes from Her Majesty’s 'Theatre, Dr. Wylde had 
paid the large sum of one hundred and forty guineas, 
and this. for four songs and one duett! Without 
wishing in the least to detract from the merits of 
these performers, to whose excellencies no one is 
more sensible than ourselves, we cannot but think 
this a very exorbitant demand; had this rumour 
reached our ears before hearing the singing instead 
of afterwards, we are afraid that the pleasure which 
we did actually experience would have been con- 
siderably modified by reflecting wpon the high price 
at which it had been procured. 


Part I. 


Overture (Ruy Blas) « Mendelssohn, 


Aria, “ Softly. sighs’’ (Der Ereischiitz) 4 Weber. 

Aria, ‘Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni) . Mozart. 

Symphony, * The Power of Sound” . ‘Spohr. 
Parr Il. 

Ayia, ‘* Come ® bello” (Lucrezia Borgia) . . Donizetti. 


Concerto in G major, Op..48. , 4 i + Beethoven. 
Aria, *‘ Aurora! ah sorgerai” (Donna del Lago) Rossini. 
Duetto, “ Sulla tomba” (Lucia di Lammermoory Donizetth. 
Overture (Preciosa). ‘ ‘ > ‘ . ‘Webers 


One of the finest performances which we had ever 
| heard ‘of: Spohr’s pictorial and imaginative Sym: 





year by the Musical Society of London ; but that/of 
Monday jast; was quite equal ‘to it; and in‘some re- 
spects, from. increased. familiarity. with the work, 
superior. The symphony itself, founded on a poem 
by Carl Pfeiffer, consists of four movements, each, of 
which is supposed to be a musical illustration, of 
sound: thus, the first movement, Largo, three-four 
time, ‘suggests the “ silence of nature before the cre- 
ation of sound ;” to this suéceeds an Allegro, in 
nine-eight time, one of Spohr’s most exquisite me- 
lodies, descriptive of the awakening of life after the 
creation of sound, when the voice of mature is heard 
in the woods and by the fountains :— 
“The nightingale her greeting chanted nigh, 
The forest yaurmur'd forth its, harmony ; 

| Zephyr first wak'd the sigh within his breast, 
The purling fountain Inll'd hima into rest.” 
| The second ‘movement comprises the Cradle Song, 
| the Danee, and the Lover's Serenaile. ‘In the third 

movement, we have the March to Battle, the Return 
| of the Conquerors, and the Thanksgiving; whilst 
the concluding movement is descriptive of a Funeral 
| Dirge (Larghetto) and Consolation. in Grief (Alle- 
gretio),. Those who requiré a fuller and more de- 
tailed analysis of this musical poem, are referred to 
Dr. Wylde’s Analytical Programme, to which we 
beg to make our acknowledgments for the use that 
we have made’ of it in the foregoing remarks. 

Mr. Barnett’s fine rendering of Beethoven's Piano- 

) forte Concerto in G, warrants us in anticipating for 

him a very high position amongst our native musi- 
| cians: taste, mechanical skill, presence of mind, un- 

erring memory (for he played without music before 
| him), all are brought into requirement here ; and he 
' acquitted himself im the performance of his task to 

the entire satisfaction of the audience. The vocal- 
| ists were Mlle. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini, to the 
magic of whose names was attributed the very full 
‘audience. But, apart from their presence, the ster- 
' ling character of the programme was quite sufficient 

to attract all genuine lovers of music. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Madame Penco, in the character of Leonora, and 
Signor Graziani, as // Conte di Luaa, made their 
first appearance this season on ‘Tuesday last. in the 
* Trovatore,” the most popular and most effective 
| of all Signor Verdi’s operatic compositions, including 


, in this category his last work, “Il Ballo in Mas- | 
| cheta,” in which his melodies are poured out far | 
| less profusely than in the harrowing story of the | 


| gipsy’s vengeance. ‘The remaining characters, 


| Arucena, Inez, Ferrando, and Manrico, were filled | 


| by Mme. Nantier-Didice, Mme. Tagliafico, Signor 

Tagliafico, and E. Tamberlik’ respectively. The 

part of the heroine we have always ‘considered as 
| one which imperatively demands great physical 
| powers, as. well as vocal skill, and we must there- 
| fore consider Mme. Penco’s impersonation of Leonora 
' as not by any means so effective on the whole as 
| that of Mlle, Tietjens, though in some respects, in 
| neatness of execution and finished vocalization, she 

is inferior to none. It is in such passages as the 
| well-known 

* Tacea la notte placida,” 


| phony, “The Power of Sound,” was that given last | 





| and the following cabaletta— 


* Di tale amor che dirsi 
Mal pud dalla parola 
D'amor, che intendo fo sola, 
Il cor 8’ inebriv”"— 
that her vocal powers are best displayed, the dra- 
matic element being quite in abeyance, and the at- 
tention of the audience directed to the careful and 
brilliant execution of the melody. Why Tamberlik 
as Arnoldo in, “Guillaume Tell” and Tamberlik as 
| Manrico in the “Trovatore” should achieve such a 
| very different measure of, success, would seem. al- 
| most unaccountable, were not au explanation to be 
‘found in the essentially different character of the 
| music and the réle allotted respectively to each; the 
ennobling ‘sentiments and fervid patriotism of the 
| former calling forth all the highest gifts and quali- 
| fications of the artist, being, in short, a rd/e to which 
' he must raise himself, whilst the latter; more“on 4 
| level with the ordinary’ passions and feelings, makes 
no such demand on the higher intellectual qualities. 
Even the unexpected display of the ut:de pottrine at 
the close of the Di quellapira in the thirdact, 
“ Madre infeliee, corro“a salvarti, 

Q teco ulmene. corre,a morir,”” 
delivered with an impetuous vigour that aroused the 
| utmost-enthusiesm, in the audience; who would, be 
| satisfied with nothing, Jess, than a, double recall; 
| failed to impress.one with a fayourable idea of the 
impersonation, viewed as, a, whole, In particular, 
we might specify the song of the Troubadour iu the 
first act, 





“ Deserto sulla terra,” 
and the really beautiful “farewell” in the fourth 
act 

, * Ah? che la morte ognora 

KE tarda nél venir 
A chidesia morir... 

Addio, Leonora!” 7 
both of which seemed to fall extremely flat.. Signor 
Graziani’s fine barytone was. heard to adyantage in 
the love-song of the Count, 

“Tl halen del suo sorriso 

D*una stella vince il raggio!” 
and the air was at once redemanded. The highly 
repulsive part of the old gipsy was admirably por- 
trayed by Mme. Nantier-Didice, the best represen- 
tative of this character after Alboni. ‘Commencing 
with the very beginning of the second act, to the 
end of the drama, where the gipsy discloses the 
secret of Mitmrico’s birth to the horror-struck Count, 
the part, of Azucenc; occupies, a very. prominent 
position, and requires considerable artistic power for 
its proper realization, Mme. Nantier-Didice’s per- 
formance is sustained and, vigorous throughout, and 
et a thorough mastery of the part in all its de- 
tails. 

Whatever exceptions we may take’ to individual 
parts in this performance, there can be no difference 
of opinion ‘as to the ‘care-and completeness with 
| Which the opera is gotiup, all the minutize being 

strictly attended to, and no point omitted which 
| might seem to conduce to the general effect, Thus, 
during Leonora’s; mournful address. to her impri- 
soned lover in the depth of night,— 
‘+ D’ amor sall’ ali rosee 
Vanne, sospir dolente, 
Del prigioniero misero 
Conforta regra mente,”"—~ 
a sentinel is seen patrolling on the walls, Again, 
in the third act, the organ is introduced at the pro- 
per place, thus giving due force and meaning to the 
words uttered by Leonora and Manrico,— 
“'L’ onda de’ suoni mistict 
Pura discende al cor! 
Vieni; ci-schiude il tempio 
Gioje di casto amor!” 





The execution of the band continues, and is likely 
to continue whilst under Mr, Costa’s direction, as 
, brilliant and finished as ever, giving a charm to the 
music which Signor Verdi never contemplated, and 
which might even in his mind engender wondering 
doubts as to its paternity, were he to be present at 
one of its representations here ; 


“ Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 
Three other performances this week must be duly 
recorded, the “ Prophéte” on Monday, “Guillaume 
Tell” on Thursday, and this evening Donizetti's 
* Favorita,” 
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THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Considering the exalted aims and increasing re- With this the oldest of all, is- yet of ‘sutticient anti- 


putation of this Society, we think the Council would. quity to justify the name of the piece, Mfr. Waver-| © 4 performance of Mr. Charles Horsley’s ‘ 
J. Clarke) is a rich and weak old| «4 Ang pe 
sds . ‘ I 


do well to provide the members with a more per- ‘ey Brown () . ch al 
manent. record of their orchestral concerts than is bachelor, living, together with his niece (Miss F. 
supplied by a programme coutaining a bare enume- Josephs), in a cottage ornée, in the ne.ghbourhood 


other old story, which, though not quite coeval | 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


eon,” is to take place at St. James’s Hall on 


| the 12th of next month. 


; . , -An interesting musical Ity has been b: 
ration of the titles of the. works. and, the names of of a country town. His wealth being known in the to eg ev peg ah Sy ah cr 


the composers. Not.only at the Monday Popular | district, he and his niece are alike beset with suitors. 
Concerts and. the New. Philharmonic, but. even‘at 


the numbers. of the audience), Mr. Klindworth’sand | /y and Miss Critchett, two spinsters, played by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren’s, a most interesting illustrated’ Mrs. Selby and Miss Lavine, and a charming but 


programme is supplied (gratuitously at thetwolast- mercenary widow, Mrs, Deadset (Miss E. Bufton), 
i i he admirers of , 


meutioned series), containing: such information and the most dangerous of them all. 
criticism as, tend to assist in a right appreciation of the niece consist of a captain and a poet, between 
the. music... These. records, u t e 

year, would in time constitute:a valuable:history of subsists a fierce rivalry, At the period when these , 
the art, and its; progress in this. country ; and itis conflicting interests are in the full heat of the’ 
from a.full, conviction of the advantages likely to struggle, Mr. Thompson (Mr. ‘Parselle), a barrister | 
accrue from. this ing that we venture to draw from London, and an old admirer of the niece, comes | 
the attention of the Couneil:-to it, in, by invitation, to cast ina new element-of con- 


a ea . (fusion. He sees at: once what are the objects of | 
Patnd. | these rapacious (soi-disant) friends, and by his ad- | 
Symphony (No, 1) in B flat 


t “, .. Sehumann. |! vice Brown, with every mark of tribulation, informs | 
Scena ed Aria, “Ah! perfido spergiuro, } 


them that he has lost.every penny he is worth ina | 
Per pict: non dirmi addio” ~ Beethoven. | har | 
Coneerto:(ii0s:2> ti Cintae! Eto’, $49 spihr , bubble mining company. The plot succeeds admi- 
Aria, “ Chi mai: védo” (Falstaff) 9,604 0. ‘Balfe | rably with all save one. The widow has overheard } 
Overture (Meeres-Stille, und Gliickliche Fahrt), Mendelssohn | this notable scheme, and when all the others forsake | 
es Panndi: ' him with scorn, she alone remains and boldly pro- | 
Symphony in E flat,-No. 10, «,.. « Haydn, | poses to “cheet the old bachelor’s solitude and po- | 
Duo, * Esci oma garzon”’ (Figaro) . . Mozart, 
Ovurture (Le Lac tes Fees) - n . Aber. 


| stroke. of course succeeds, and sadly discomposes 
. ‘ | Thompson, who, having had a previous acquaintance | 
ty music, as in, other matters, Fashion reigns;su- | with the widow, is sure that her disinterestedness.is | 
pretue; and it is the fashion just now in certain | assumed. However, by.an unlucky chance the cala- | 
mysical. circles to. laud Schubert to the skies, and to | mity thus ingeniously supposed becomes real. Brown | 
depreciate Schumann.to the same.degree, How far | does lose his moriey in the very way originally 
this judgment is likely to be received by the musical | tended, and considerable perplexity is awakened in j 
world, at large, time only will show. Ve must.con- | the bosom of the widow, who cannot account for | 
fess, however, ourselves. to. avery decided, admira-.| the admirable assumption of grief by her pro- | 
of, Robert Schumann. as, a composer, from. the few} spective spouse. The others, too, who had. found 
specimens of his works which we have heard in this ; out the hoax to which they had been subject, could ; 
country. . The eymphony in B flat;. so,admirably } only: suspect that this»reported loss was a second | 
and carefull pats at the, third congert ,of the | edition of the former, However, the money is ulti-,; 
Society on Wednesday evening, cannot fail to arrest, mately recovered, but not till Tompson has married 
the attention, from its remarkable, instrumentation | the niece,-and Brown has seen enough of female | 
and the fantastic charactet of some of its ideas. A) treachery to have determined that neither the de- | 
want of melody is generally attributed toSchumann.; coys of spinsters nor widows should lure him into 
by those who are in the habit, of; judging works of. forfeiture of his liberty. It is useless to say that 
art after a single hearing ; but we very much, ques- ; the parts were well sustained, the more prominent 
tion whether this.opinion could be; borne out, were | ones of Browz, Thompson, and the widow being the 
the opportunities. for hearing his, works more, fre- ) best. 


quent. The.conclusion. of; the. first movement, the, Inthe burlesque of “Aladdin,” which still con- 


Allegro molto vivace, struek ;us, as being unusually tines, Mr. Danvers hastaken the place of Mr, Rogers 
fine, as did also the, concluding, Al/egro, animato.} in the partof the Widow Twankay, in consequence | 
Haydn's Symphony in E flat, with, which the second | of the continued indispesition of- the latter gentle- | 
part opened, graceful and charming as it undoubtedly | man. The performance of Mr. Danvers is very’ ad- 


| verty, by sharing with him her pittance. . This. bold 
Conduetor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. } 


re- | 


is, can bear no comparison with. those of Beethoven,.| mirable, but characterized by a too slavish adherence 
or even Mozart ; there is prettiness of, melody and. to the traditions of his. predecessor. 
clearness of thought, but we, feel at, once that his | 
ideas are “of the earth, earthy,” and utterly want- | ADELPHI, 
me yin a sunnier ae greecenh; weigh pao | Once more, the Dublin engagement of Mr. and: 
guish Beethoven and make him almost unapproach- ) y4-5° Dion Boucicault having expired, the perform- | 
able. Spohr's Concerto for the, Clarionet, afforded | ace of The Colleen. Bawn.” has recommenced at 

Mr, Tazarus an. opportunity of displaying. his. fine } the Adelphi Theatre ; and, to judye by the crowds 
tome ant ica execution ; the eer ’ ai pe | which once more flock to witness it, there is every 

when Spohr had just, entered on thrps probability of its second appearance being as pro- | 
artist-life, 3s Inno, way remarkavle, and, besides be- | jon ged and remunerative as the first. “Whatever 

ing utterly deficient in melody, seems to us no Move } ay be the merits and defects of the piece, and both | 
colts id gy tp eo ag mm Be are miurked, it must be admitted to. be the most ex- | 
a M4 4 ~ a | 
ndining instrumental pieces, Mamtdlanshn's averkure traordinary success that has been witnessed for many 


descriptive of two. poems by Goethe, entitled +The years past in a London theatre. In addition to the... 


. ‘ 2 little sketch, “The Census,” another not dissimilar | 
Calin of the Sea aud the Prosperous Voyage,” and | tiff. has been dated. entitled, “The Turkish | 
Auber's noisy overture, were bothadmirably played; | Rath” Tt is by Messrs. Burnand and Williams, and | 
and the vocal illustrations, being rendered. by Mile. | i. farcical and amusing in the extreme. ‘The drol- | 
Parepa and Signor Belletti, were quiteon a par with | jory jx caused by Messrs. Bedford and Toole, who, 
the rest of the perforrran:e, which is equivalent to | haying ‘as a speculation opened a Turkish Bath, 
sayingy that-they were of the highest quality pos-| without the slightest knowledge of its manage- | 
sible. ment, heat the chambers to an insufferable extent, | 
ARAN. and are at length firmly convinced that they have | 
Mr. H.J. Byron has produced another novelty at | thereby caused the deaths and entire combustion of 
the Strand Theatre, under the title, suggestive | the bodies of two of their clients. Many circum- | 
enough, of “The Old Story.” We were rather pre-’ | stances are introduced tending to heighten this un- 
pared to find that ‘this title ushered in a love story, | comfortable impression ; and though the wind-up 
or haply. a fresh instance of feminine wiles, for | was rather ‘tame, the amusement afforded during 
these constitute what Mr. Thackeray calls the old 











\ 


Among the most persevering and undaunted of these | 
those on a humbler seale (as far at least as regards plotters against the peace of Brown are Miss Snipe- Baroni-Cavaleado, née Comtesse de Castiglione, who 


preserved fronr year to whom, as between the three feminine suitors, there | 





light, the Adagio of a Concerto in F, by Mozart, 


| for three A yen with orchestral accompaniments. 


For this the musical world is indebted to Mme. 


inherited all,the property left by the son of Mozart. 
According to some connoisseurs, this work, which 
bears the. date of 1777, will sustain. a comparison 
with the best works of the.master. 

The production. of Bottesini’s opera at Florence, 
“L’Assedio di Firenze,” has been attended with com- 
plete success, 

A musical and dramatic, history of the Court of 
Dresden has been just published by Maurice Fiir- 
stenau. Three distinct. periods are included: in it,— 
the reign of the elector John-George II. (1656~- 
1680); John-George III. (1680-1691); and John- 
George IV. (1691-1704). The names of several of 
the musicians who figure in this epoch are almost 
unknown to us,— Schiitz, Bontempi,, Bernhard, 
Furckheim, a ig a 

The King, of the Belgians has invested M. Le 
Couppy, Professor at the Royal Academy, of Music, 
with the decoration of the Royal Order.of Leopold. 

At the. annual meeting of the Society of Musical 
and Dramatic Composers, held at Paris, on Monday 
last, the following were elected: honorary members, 
Meyerbeer, Théodore Anne, Ambroise. ‘Thomas, 
Ferdinand Langl¢, and, Michel Masson, 

At the Theatre Lyrique, a one-act piece of M,de 
Saint-Georges, music. by Prince Poniatowski, is; tu 
be brought out about the middle of the present 
month, for the benefit of M. Bataille, who plays the 
principe part, and who. is, going. to leave the 

heéatre Lyrique for the Opéra Comique. . An opera 
from the pen, of, M. Michel Carré, the music by 
Gastinel, “ Le Buisson Vert,” will soon. follow, for 
the dcbut of a young barytone, from. the Conserva- 
toire, M. Jules Petit. 

M. Jourdan (it is. rumoured), from, the. Opéra 

omique, will not fulfil his engagement at Covent 
Garden with Mr. Gye this season. 

The chapel-master, Aloysius Tanz, director of the 
Moaart institution at Saltzburg, died quite suddenly 
last month ; he had. taken his, seat, as usual, at the 
piano to preside over the meeting of the Lieder- 
tafel, when, after playing a few bars, he. fell back 
senseless in the arms.of his friends, and. soon after 
expired, He was forty-four years old, and, had 
written, amongst other things, two masses, an/over- 
ture, and some, quartetts. 

On Sunday week the obsequies of M. Varanchan, 
Comte de Saint-Geni¢s, were celebrated, M. de Saint- 


| Genies, who was in his 76th year, was the author of 
_ the librettos of “ Armida,” ‘* Sacrifice Interrompu,” 


and other operas played under the Restoration; also 
of a comedy, in verse, “ Le Testament,” represented 
at the Odeon, and other miscellaneous. writings con- 
tributed to the pages of Figaro... His. last work of 
any importance was the Bwgraphy of Lefeuve. 

The funeral of the Comte de Marcellus was, in 
accordance with his wishes, strictly private; but the 
body was followed to the graye bya large number 
of literary characters. 

Oswald Tiedmann, dramatic. writer and. novelist, 
died recently at Vienna, of an affection of the heart, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

Tu an action brought. by Mile. Rivay, against M. 
Reéty,,the director of the ‘Theatre Lyrique, for the 
non-representation of her opera, “La Croix Blanche,” 
in January last, at the above-named theatre, the de- 


fendant, M, Réty, has been condemned to pay 5000 


francs, as compensation to Mlle. Rivay,, besides costs. 

Some portions of M. Hector Berlioz’s grand opera, 
“ Les Troyens,” destined for the Théatre Lynque, 
were executed lately at one of the weekly musical 
soirées given by M. Edouard. Bertin, the editor of 
the Journal des Debats, and met, with great applause, 
Both the music and the words are. the composition 
of M. Berlioz, 

At Mr. Ella’s third Matinée Musicale, on Tuesday 


the progtess of the farce was genuine and unmis- | last, a Hungarian pianist, M. Boscovitch, a pupil of 
story of a fool and a woman; but in this instance | takeable. 


We were mistaken, Mr Byron ‘has chosen an 


( 


Liszt, made his debut, 


ee 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Camden Society held its annual meeting on 
the 2nd of May, its President, the Marquis of Bris- 
tol, in the chair. Mr. Payne Collier having retired 
from the office of ‘Treasurer, his place is taken by 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq. The Society has issued during 
the past year two very important works:—1. Var- 
ratives of the Days of the Reformation, and the 
Contenporary Biographies of Archbishop Cranmer : 
selected from the papers of John Foxe, the Martyro- 
logist. “Edited by John Gough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. 
2, Correspondence of King James V1. of Scotland 
with Sir Robert Cecil and others during the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by John Witice! Esq., 
V.P.S.A. The latter volume has been derived from 
the collections of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hat- 
field. It lays open for the first time the real secret 
correspondence between King James and Sir Robert 
Cecil, and will be found to be full of valuable infor- 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, The first book for 
the present year, which is nearly ready, will be 
Chamberlain's Letters during the Reign of Elizabeth 


note appended to his indignant letter in our im- 
to confess that Mr. Macarthur has put the question 


appeared in his original cireular :— 


“You think we ought to pay for the privilege of using 
that piece. Well, we did so. When our Flocution Class 
trespassed unwittingly on Mr. Morton’s farce, the seeretary 
of that elass, without any previous intimation or warning, 
was applied to for a penalty. of forty shillings ; and Messrs. 
Lewis aud Lewis, of Ely Place, the attorneys for the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, threatened hiin with legal pro- 
ceedings. I then gave ten shillings to Mr. Stirling Coyne 
for Mr. Morton, aud endeavoured to, point, out to Mr. Coyne 
| that the ordinary selections made by the Eloention Class 
| differed widely from the performances of pieces at the eo 

theatres, and ought not to be cotisidered as ‘ Dramatic En- 
| tertainments,’ He, however, insisted thatif we Vere to take 





| but one scene; nay, if we were to take ‘any portion’ of a; 
mation with reference to transactions at the close of | 


dramatic piece, the property of a mémber of the Dramatic 
| Authors’ Society, and were merely to recite the words, with 
out using “scenery. or theatrical dresses, the: Dramatic 
Authors’ Society might and would. demand of us payment 
for the privilege of using but such a fraction of one of;their 
drainatié pieces! I will give you. a case in point. Tn re- 


to Sir Dudley’ Carleton, from the originals in the ference to ‘Falfourd’s tragedy of * fou,’ I put this questioti to 


State Paper Office: 
We have received the third part of Branet’s in- 
valuable Manuel da Libratre et de TAmutéur des 


} Mr. Coyne. ‘, Will you permit theamembers of the Elocution 
+ Class of the Barnsbury Literary Institute, to declaim the 


| speeches of Jon, Adiastus, and The Captain of the Guard, in 
one scene thereof, without svenery or thentrical dresses ?* and 


Livres, carrying the work as far forward as the | the, anssver is, ‘The Committee jof the Dramatic Authors’ 


letter E. Perhaps no book is more constantly in 
the hands of the book-buyer than this of Brunet’s; 
and the estimation in which it is held is suffici- 
ently proved by the fact that the late edition was, 
immediately previous to the appearance of the pre- 
sent reprint, worth forty pet cent. more than the pub- 
lication price. As a record of French literatare, it 
is, in fact, all that can be desired; and while in 
other languages it does not pretend to anything 
like completeness, it yet contains much valuable in- 
formation as to the books likely to be generally re- 
quired. ‘The appearance of the parts progresses with 
regularity, and the first volume, which is the only 
complete one we have by which to judge, fulfils its 
promise of enlargements and additions to the letter. 
The ten years which have been devoted by M. Brunet 
to'the correction and enlargement of his work, have 
assuredly not been wasted, and he has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it stand in point of excellence without 
a rival, The work of Gratsse, which is also 
progressing, is certainly more complete jn some de- 
partments, especially in the literature of Germany 
and the North ; but the inconvenience of the form, 
and the absence of the curious bibliographical in- 
formation contained in the work of M. Brunet, will 
effectually prevent it from éver supplanting its ear- 
lier and more powerful rival. Stal so distinct are 
the merits of these two works, that, although started 


almost’ in opposition, and in an avowed spirit of | 


rivalry; and although jealous fears as to the da- 


maging influence of the other work have escaped | 


fromthe author of each, there is ample room for 
both; and no bibliographical library can pretend to 
completeness which does not contain both. The 
English student will not, of. course, find in the pre- 
sent work any clue to guide him in the selection of 
the rarer treasures of English literature, and he will 
probably be amused by many instances of that la- 
mentable ignorance of our language which ever imn- 
presses us in any French work which contains even 
the slightest allusion to things English ; but under 
such ordinary headings as “Coke,” “Clarendon,” 
&e., ‘the information is reliable, and pretty exten- 
sive. Under the head “ Dibdin” there is much cu- 
rous and interesting information given us as to the 
natureand value of the contents of the works of that 
illustrious bibliographer. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, already known to the 
public in connection with the restoration of the 
forms of the monsters at the Crystal Palace, deli- 
vered ‘the introductory lecture, on Wednesday after- 
noon, td-a course of five, “On the Natural His- 
tory of Extinct Animals, in Comparison with the 
Living Forms of the Present Time.” The course 
has been, we understand, very successful in the pro- 
vines. ‘The lectures will be delivered in one of the 
large rooms in the Egyptian Hall, on the afternoons 
of the 13th, 15th, 20th, 22nd, and 27th of the pre- 
sent month. : 

A translation of the posthumous volume of Lord 
Macaulay's /Tistory of England has appeared in Paris. 


| Society cannot draw any line of distinction, between the 
above selection ‘and other public performances of an analo- 
gous character, of whieh the managers or directors pay the - 


authors very moderate fees without demut.’ For the sake 
of peace the Barnsbury, Literary Institute, mader protest, 
offered fo comply with the demand for payment for eloeu- 
tionary selections ; only asking that the sum demanded for 
permission to recite a fraction of a dramatic piece, without 
scenery or theatrical dresses should be fixed at a:reasonable 
amount, , They conceive it to be a manifest injustice to re- 
quire from them, for such, permission, the same. amount as 
would be required from My. Buckstoné, if he were to play 
the whole piece at the Haymarket. ‘Vhe Dramatie Authors’ 
Society, however, insist on payment.of the full amount, but 
that we, object to. 

On looking into the matter -further, we have every rea- 
son to believe that the ‘ Act'to Amend the Laws relating to 
Dramatic Literary Property, intredueed by Sir Edward 1, 
Bulwer, and passed in 1833, never was intended: to, prevent 
Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes from introducing into 
the entertainments given for the benetit of such societies, 
short elocutionary selections, even though money should: be 
taken at the doors. We will, therefore, endeavour, to get 
such Act repealed or modified, so far as it is now used to 
levy penalties upon Literary Institutes for such alleged in- 
fraetions of it. 

* Nor is the payment required. by, the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society all we haye to look to. If the short selections made 
use of by elocution classes come within the definition of ‘re- 
presentations at a place of dramatic entertainment,’ which 
we should virtually admit then to do, by paying the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society for permission to use, them ;(exeept 
under protest), then we should lay ourselves open to prose- 
cution wider the 6 © 7 Viet. cap. 68, * An Act for Regulating 
Theatres.’ By the 2nd sect. of that Act it is enacted, * Phat 

every person who for hire.shall act or present; any part in 
| any stage play, in any place not being a patent theatre, or 
duly licensed as a theatre, sha}! forfeit such sum 4s shall be 
| awarded by the Court or Justices by whoin he shall be con- 





| be deeined to be acting for hire where a charge is made for 
admission, The latter Act applies as well to the works of 
the elder as to those of modern dramatists. Sothat, if the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society be correct in treating a brief 
elocutionary selection from a modern piece, recited in a lite- 
rary institute, withouttheatrical paraphernalia, as a ‘repre- 
sentation of a dramatic piece at a place of dramatic enter- 
tainment,’ we should not only be liable to them, but 
every perscn concerned would be exposed fo the penalties of 
* £10: for every day on which he should so offend ;’ or in de- 
fault of payment (sec. 19) he might ‘be imprisoned in the 
| House of Correetion for any time not exceeding six months,’ 
| for presenting the well-known elocutionary selection, * Bru- 
tus and Cassius,’ from Shakespere ! " 
Mr. Macarthur, not content with this gloomy pic- 
ture, goes on to prove that they are also liable to 
the visitations,of the police (2 and 3. Vict, c. 67), 
We fully admit that the state of the law not only 
| justifies, but calls for, legislative interference ; but we 
| still maintain that theclaim of the Dramatic Authors’ 
| Society is just, aud one which ought not to berefused. 
| Mr, Macarthur and his friends are quite justified in 
| resenting any ag chung of statutes which shall 
| put the Elocution Class of the Barnsbury Literary 
Institute in the same category with the Victoria 
Theatre, the Bower Saloon, or any “disorderly 
| house.” Let them by all means protect themselves 
| against 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, and 2.and 3 Viet. ¢. 67, 
_ and all theatrical managers and intrusive policemen, 
‘ But with the Dramatic Authors’ Society the case is 
‘different. There they are using the work of an 
author's brain, and we cannot pereeive, in spite of 








We have been favoured with a very long commu- | Mr. Macarthur’s reasoning, why the author of a play 
nication from Mr. Macarthur, thé President of the’; should not have his labour 
Barnsbury Literary Institute; in reply to the editorial | author of a book. However, we wish ‘him all sues 


as much as the 


cess against the other two Acts. 


pression of the 20th of April. We are quite ready | 


The President and Council of the Pharmaceutical 


| Society have issued cards for a conversazione, to be 


| in a somewhat different light from that in which it , 


held on Tuesday evening next, the 14th instant, at 
their rooms in Bloomsbury Square. : 
Mr. James Blackwood has in preparation a cheap 


| edition of the Life and Daring’ Exploits of Lord 





Dundonald, the only edition which brings the‘ his- 
tory of his life down to its close. 

Amongst other literary worthies who have te- 
cently passed away from among us, we should place 
on record Dr, Francis Adams, the well-known trans- 
lator of Paulus Aigineta, whose death has occurred 


at Banchory, N. B., at the age of sixty-four. He 


graduated at Aberdeen, soon afterwards publishing '& 


tasteful English version of Musteus. ‘Devoting him-' 


self'to the study of theold Greek writers on medicine, 


he translated Paulus Mgineta, which’ he — 


by the aid of the Sydenham Society, as he did trans- 
lations of Hippocrates and.Aretseus subsequently. 


| He was also a distinguished n&turalist, and well 








victed, not exceeding £10 for every day on which he shall | 
| so offend ;’ and, by a subsequent seetion, every person is to | 


} 





versed in physiology and microscopic science; and 
one of his. latest contributions to literature was ‘a 


paper which he published in the Mediea! Times, 


showing that the identification of the modern Turk- 


ish bath with the old Roman bath of the Emperors . 


is a mistake in history and. archeology. 


Our readers will observe in. the. list, of meetings 


for the ensuing week, that,Mr. Du,Chaillu is to 
read a paper on Wednesday evening next, before 
the Ethnological Society; on’ The Races of Man 
in Affica.” 
count’ of the Gorillas, will dotbtless give M. Du 
Chaillu a large attendance on the present octasion. 

The soirce of the Ironmongers’ Company on Wed- 


nesday proved a most brilliant success, and will, we | 
trust, show sonie of, the other’ City’Companies that ° 


their splendid halls and rich treasures may be put. 
to a better use than being’ only shown at periodical 
dinners, 'to'which few but their own body can be 
admitted. At each end of the half was a kind of 
sideboard, which literally dazzled with ancient plate 
of @ most interesting description. All the City Com- 
panies contributed their ‘stores’ in the most liberal 


manner, and the collection’ of maces, cups, salts, 


and salvets was perhaps the handsomest and most 
remarkable éver brought together. Nor were other 
contributors outside the City less liberal. The Prince , 


Consort lent a Flentish vere painted on panel, of '’ 


great valué; the Dike of Buccleuch sent a fine col- 
iection of miniatures’; and Messrs: Octavius Morgan, 


M.P., Bohn, Pritchett, Waterton; Felix ‘Slade, Pel- 


latt, Chas. Reed, and others innumerable, sent the 
gems of their various collections. ‘The Corporation 
lent their “‘Shakespere autograph, ‘and wowd have 
sent their plate, but could not, owing to the dinner 
to Lord Elgin taking place on the same evening. 
There was a very large attérdance, and the only re- 
gret felt was, that there Was so Tittle time to in- 
spect the various objects: “However, as the collec- 
tion remains ‘on’ view from' eleven’ till four for the 
three days after ‘the soirée, only closing to-day 
(Saturday), we trust’ that’ most of the visitors of 
Wednesday evening have had their hopes of a long 
daylight inspection of the City treasures fully gra- 
tified.’ 


We are requested to state that the National Bo- 
tanie Gardens, containing the great Palm House, 
the Old and New Museums, the bar Aquarium, 
&e., and the Royal Palace Pleasure-Grounds, Flower 


Gardens, and New Arboretum, having been greatly , 


improved and adorned, are now open for the season, 
free of charge, every week-day from one o’¢lock till 
dusk, and on Sundays from two o'clock till six. 

The annital conversazione of the President of the 


Institute of Civil Engineers will be held on Tues- 


day evening, the 4th of June. 

We lately mentioned the announcement by Mr. 
Camden Hotten, of a volume of humorous verse, 
entitled Puck on Pegasus, by Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, illustrated by Leech, Tenniel, and other 
leading artists. We learn that certain literary stars 
are somewhat sharply handled in this volume by* 
Mr. Pennell, whose talent as a writer of vers de 
société leads us to anticipate some amusement from 
the perusal of the work. | The title is snggestive of 
mischief. 


he intense interest caused by his ac-' 


; 
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The Société des Auteurs et'Compositeurs Drama- 
tiques of Paris held, on Tuesday last, their annual 
meeting. Among the members who were’ then 
elected appear the well-known names of MM. Meyer- | 
beer, Dumanoir, Ponsard, and Chatles Edmond. | 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. announce that | 
they will publish, at no distant date, The Life of | 
Bolingbroke. 

We have before us the prospectus of the National | 
Book Union, and we think it fair both to our readers | 
and to the projectors of the scheme to call attention | 
to it. The Book Union is intended to do in the de- | 
partmenit ‘of literature‘what the Art Union has done | 
in that of art, and is to be administered in precisely | 
the same way... The prizes will be books, instead | 
of pictures. The: first prize will be a-library of the | 
value of three hundred guineas ; thesecond prize | 
will be a library of the value of one hundred guineas; 
and the rest of the prizes will consist of libraries of 
staller value. The larger proportion of prizes will 
be five-guinea libraries, it! being the especial object 
of the Union’ that their books should be distributed | 
amongst the working classes. In accordance with 
this view, andin order to secure subscribers from 
this body, the’ promoters will receive the subscrip- 
tion (of one guinea) in one-and-twenty shilling in- 
stalments, payable during the year at the subseriber’s 
convenience. Every subscriber will receive a copy 
of a new or standard work of the value of one 
guinea. The subscription list will elose on the Ist 
of May in every year,-and the drawing of prizes will | 
take place within a month of this date. So far as | 








its operation will be as beneficial as has been that of 
the London Art- Union; and it is certainly worth 
the support of all who» profess to desire a more 
general diffusion: of wholesome literature amongst 
the labouring population, . All. who-are. employers 
of labour, or in any other position of influence, 
should do their best to popularize this most excel- 
lent plan, and to induce those under them to accept 
the advantages which it promises. We may inform 
our readers that the subscription list is now open, 


| and everything ready for immediate operation. 


We have received the following letter from ‘Mr. 
Hugo Reid, whose Sketches in America was reviewed 
in our columns a fortnight ago :— 


“To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

“*Sir,—I have just seen, on my return from the Continent, 
the review of my Sketches in America in your journal of the 
27th ult. 

“White thanking you for this polite and friendly notice 
of my book, will you excuse ine in taking exception to one 
stateinent calculated to convey an erroneous impression of 
the work. It is spoken of as ‘a bundle of arranged cut- 
tings froin American papers, seasoned with original letter- 
press,’ 1 think you will find that it is just the reverse— 


| ‘original letterpress, seasoned with cuttings,’ tor the ex- 


eg of every description amount to only one-sixth of the 
Work, 

“ The writer, of the notice secins to be well acquainted 
with America; but for the great mass of readers, when de- 
scribing Congress and the causes of the present disruption, 
T thought that speeches and views of leading statesmenand 
writers would be most interesting and ‘satisfactory im the 
ipsissima verba, and, having taken some care and trouble in 
selecting these cuttings, believe that they will be very ac- 
ceptable to those who are not so well informed about Ame- 
rica as the writer of the review. 

“T ain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ Rlackheath Hill, May 6, 1861." “A. Rep. 





we can judge of the probable working of this, scheme, 


NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 





Immediately, in square 8vo, handsomely printed by Cuxy, cloth extra, full gilt, price 7s. 61, 


PUCK .ON 


PEGASUS: 


BY H, CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


JOHN LEECH, GEO. CRUIKSHANK, TENNIEL, PHIZ (HABLOT K. BROWNE), 
(1) AND JULIAN PORTCH. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapitiy; axp att Booxse.iers AND Lipranies. 





TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
4% OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- | 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed.to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. “To Volunteersi—This Society offers 
peculiar ad ges to Vol s Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance, With Profits, A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d,, can secure 
£100 at death ; and should that event occur im consequence 
of any accident, except upon.a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week wonld be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Méchanies.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ynent of 2s. 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
mediéal attendance and medicine, 10s: per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. “For Small Tradesmen.—Tuable 
of Monthly Payments to secure “a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A_ corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal, Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary: 














By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


IRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!!—New. Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lHghts the 
fire. instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the poiat upwards and lighting the top with a match, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 
institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 
ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 
8, Duke Street, London Bridge, §8.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, etc,—Agents Wanted. 
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] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Inflammations of sensitive parts, piles, fistulas, and 
such like painful diseases, may, without consulting any one, 
be presently relieved and ultimately cured by the proper 
and diligent use of this cooling and healing Ointment, whose 
action should in such eases be assisted by judicious doses of 
Holloway’s Pills. Ere many days have elapsed, the anxious 
patient will experience a wonderful degree of ease from this 
treatment. Doubts and fears will soon disappear, and the 
sufferer will bless the day on which he first applied these 
remedics. They are equally suitable to both sexes, all ages, 
and any climate; nor is their efficiency impaired by long | 
keeping. Their action on the fraine is soothing, safe, and | 
certain. ; | 





Ve ‘CLAUDET'’S CARTES ‘de VISITE. 


—Mr. CLavpet, Phetegrapher to the Queen, cautions 
the, public that some shops axe selling spurious initations of 
his" Carte ‘de Visite Vigrctte Portrait of H{R,H.'thé Tate 
Duchess of Kent. Although the imperfection of them is 
manifest. these counterfeit productions are capable of de- 
ceiving persons who do not examine attentively the photo- 
graph. To prevent this deeeption Mr. Cravper begs leave 
to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back.— 
107, Regent Street, three doors from Vigo Street, in the 
Quadrant. 








YLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
J LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE'Y. 
13, St. James's Square, London. 


EARLY PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 

Policies invexistence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; 80 
that persons who complete Assurances before 
June 30th, 1861, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been 
paid. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





E LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 
* friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 


St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid ......ccvee 248. 





Bennes Cotes ‘e id erie epepoowensa) SRSy 
St. Christolie “ 90 «set nbesseneenee 26s, 
St. Estephe * . ercscccenscesse 32s. 
Chateau Leovill« ,, o9- ihibabocdbooedecd. [G6R) 


Chateau Latour ,, Ki aoe’ 968 
Champagne ee js., B8s,, & 48s, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
E. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchureh Strcet. 





London, February 4, 1861, 
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R ENEWED ARCTIC SEARCH, 
) to Discover the fate of the Men, as well as the Officers, 
of Franklin's Ships; also, to collect the Journals and Docu- 
ments left behind.—People’s Expedition.—The KNDEA- 
YOUR Schooner Yacht will Sail m June, if sufticient ALD 
be rendered, 


Particulars have appeared in the Press, and through va- 
rious Cireulars and Pamphlets. ‘Phe latter (price 1s.) can be 
obtained on application to Captain Snow, St, Jon's Hill, 
New Wandsworth, 5,W, 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


Sir Walter Calverly Trevelyan, Bart... «. £50 0 0 
Lady Trevelyan |... oe see vo 60 0 0 
John Barrow, Esq. ave dee Re vee 25-0 0 
Heury Bohn, Esq, «.. ond ue we, 1010 0 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. ... ase se 55 0 
William Kell, Esq.’ ... es ase we «GH OO 
Captain Cellinsen, R.N., C.B., ke... e6 5.0 0 
Mons. de la Roquette, late Vice-President of the 

Geographical Society, Paris os ad 40 0 
Dr. Hodgkin, Foreign Secretary, Royal Geo- 

graphical Society ese ose ott 40-0 
John Brown, Esq. ... ane geo ane 212 6 
Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary Royal Geographical 

Society ote wit ort eee 22 0 
Dr. Holden aa pom ago 2.3 0 
William Temperley, Esq. 2 ee 
Miss Fantkner ack 1 0 
Do., colleeted by 10 0 
CGreorge Harrison, Esq. 11 0 
Rev. Joseph Hudson iss tie oes Lo 0 
Mr. Jolin Hope, jun. vee ocd we 20 0 
Mr. Teinperley Grey eos ove oes 18 0 
Mr, John Ridley, jun. ve ove ose 110 0 
Mr. Joseph Ridley ... eee ose ood 10 0 
Mrs. Wells ... ons ohio ase dud 10 0 
Mr, M. Simpson vee oy toe eee 100 
Mrs. Power a ote eee eos 610 6 
Mr. William Robb »... 42 isd oe 010 0 
Mr, Edward Pruddah San oe ah 0 8 0 
Mr, William Ellis... “a aoe ong 0 5 0 
Mr. Alexander Muir aie am Gti le a 
‘Mr. W. Walker + gee cen ra 0,2 .,6 
Mr. J. Turner po Soe soe ca 0 2.6 
Mr. J. Thompson... ose ose ice 0 2 6 
Mx, Ji Janeson one pon ond ab 0.2 0 
Mr..C, Aydon vis poe arr) dee 0 1.0 
Miss Georgiana Hornby, Leamington. ow 60.0.0 
Do., eolected by .. aw be wie 3.5.0 
Rev. Ed, Hornby, Bury bee seo oe ~-25..0)50 
Mrs. Hornby, Dalton Hall ... oss ois. ae aD 
Do,; collected by — ... ue vie bie 1 0 6 
Captain Edmund Hornby... ws ste 100 
Countess of Sefton ... cee one 5 0.0 
Miss Yates, the Wood, Windermere ... Ww 0 0 
Mrs. Bigland, Leamington 50 0 





Mrs, Bakerj de. | 4. hod bed Say 5.0 0 
Mrs. Hamilton. do.. ... ver omy aia 5.0 0 
Mrs. George Loch, do. pie 20 0 
Mrs. Beghbie, do... de ne tb 9-0 
Miss Park, do, — _— - 10 0 
Miss Philips, do. see ooo 010 0 
Miss Loch, co, eee oon on, 026 
Mrs. Young, do. ane aes ons $06 02 6 
Rey. W. Leeke, Holbrooke, Derby | ..« nde 10 0 
Hon. Beatrice Byng oon oes ao 010 06 
Mrs. Lyell ... wee eee eee 1 0 
Mrs. Horner vie of Frey ‘ 610 0 
Miss Horner Bas et “ es er ae 
Mrs, Randle Wilbraham, Rode Heath aes 100 
Mrs. H. Wilbraham, Rode Hall gas os 10°0 
Rey. C. P. Wilbraham Coe Ses i + ah oe 
Rey. 1, A. Feitden, Bonchurch Caf ot 7 20 
Mrs. Feilden os ri ae UF : hd Sed |) 

Hinmble Wellwishers—A. 8., 1s.; FE. L., 60.; EF. 
B., 6ds; G. W., Is. re “ia eek 09 3 °0 
Mrs. Cleveland, Boston, U.S... ? ae. 5 0 0 
“The Right Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel; Bouchurch = 30 
DD. C. Robertson, Esq. one << go Cag © 
Mrs. Robertson = Hes 50 a5 5 0 0 
Dr. King, Sayville Row mt il ai 1010 0 
Mr. Wheeler, librarian, Royal Geographical Soc. 010 0 
Rey. 8. Fairley . wee yee sve 0 5 0 
H. Gregson, Esq., Lancaster ... - a 20 0 
KE. 8. Paley, Esq... - oon oe 010 0 
Messrs. Storey gos vee ost sibs 3.0 0 
Ms, Fielden fas hsp wt +4 05 0 
Mr, Langshaw ints pe pane hot 010 0 
T. W. Reid, Esq.’ ... ac io ne 110 
©. M. Lofthouse, Esq. Ned ai . oe @ 6 
George Inman, Esq. ... sed Po og OU, @ 0 
J, Barnard Davis, Esq. a! ai vin 1 0 
Miss Hutchinson — ... avd se phi os O 
Hartley, Esq., in Provisions, &c, oe a eo 
4453 5 6 


It is requested that errors in this list will be pointed out 
for correciion. 


Subscriptions to be sent to Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, and 
Co., Bankers, No. 43, Charing Cross, London, for Snow's 
Renewed Arctic Search. 


The following eminent persons believe in the existence of 
survivors, anil the discovery of important documents ;—Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Beleher, C.B., Captain Collinson, R.N., 
G.b., Admival Taylor, C.B., Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., 
Henry. Grinnell, Esq... New York ; John Barrow, Esq, 
F.R.8.; Dri. King, M.D., Captain Kennedy, Dr. Norton 
Shaw, Secretary Royal Geog. Seciety, and many others, 
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DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING, 


PALMER AND CO.’S VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per tb, manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from sme!l, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Parmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. 





QUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 


Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous halr on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for nse, to any address, on recelpt of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 


“Raton Square, London, June 20, 1860, 
‘Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete suecess she derived from using his preparation. 
it was the means of remoylng the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years,” 


Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to jts efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Sk'n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s, 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hajr, producing 
Fyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a fow weeks, 
Price 5s. per Pot. 

Wholesale Agonts—Barclay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blgnchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors, 

The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins 
—" 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 

sonodn, 


(, PENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS tobe 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 





Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c,, &e. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow snp Loxpox. 





i EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND | 


COD LIVER OIL, perfeetly pure, nearly tasteless, 
and free from adulteration ef any kind, having been 
analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors Tar- 


Lor and Tuompsoy, of Guy's and St, Thomas's Hospitals, | 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perera, say, that “the | 
finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” | 


characters this will be found to possess in a high degree. 


Half-pints, 1s, 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 4s, 6d., and Five- | 


pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, 





DR, CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &e. 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
4 and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J.L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 


Reviews or tHe Worx.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.”’—Sun, Evening Paper. 


“This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of 
those discas¢s which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age."—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 


yponst .— £90,000 READY to be advanced 
a at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, aunuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCSMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


| 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that. by a novel application of his | 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel ens, and in acoord- | 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced | 
a NEW seriesof his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, curap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 





Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different | 
degrees. of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in | 
Schools, r 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectahle Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C,— 
OUTPITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and Spork iamaMp 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, Xc., 
suited to all climates. 








Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
| Woolwich. 


| THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but. certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonie and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under and 
cireumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s, 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—RBe sure to ask for ‘‘NORTON’'S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





“PT OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 

CHINES, manufactured by. the “* Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufactutiag Company.—Office and Sale ‘Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London.—Recommended for their sin- 
plicity, fine mechanism, elegance of morlel and finish, speed, 
beauty, and durability of the work performed, They have 
been in use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite 





mavhine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
| profitable in the workshop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 





| ({RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having serioudly | 
| suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
| Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





| war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often oecurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 
cimen Book of Types, and information for authors, will be 
seut on application, by 





Ricuarp Barrett, 15, Mark Lane, London. 





oe 


TO BOTANISTS. 


RCTIC PLANTS, Sets are Ready for 


| ke Disposal. The specimens are good, well. preserved, 
| named by high authority, localized, and with much addi- 


tional information. Early application will oblige, as the 
sale is entirely in the hands of FREDERICK Y. BROCAS, 


| Botanist, dealer in Spechnens, Books, Engrayings, and 


Apparatus, 25, Hart Strect, Bloomsbury, London, 

*,* FLY. B. ean offer a good British Herbarium at a very 
low price, and has always on hand British and Exatio 
Specimens in sots for supplying desiderata, 





HE NEW GLASS MOSALC 
FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIDRES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for présents, Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. Srevens, Glasa 
— Works, 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Ina, 
on. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 

a fow days you will receive a Correet Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colonrs, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and whew granted, 
the ongin of the name, all traced from. authentic records, 





| fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 


all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ | College, &e,, 
&e, ‘The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s, d., post 
free.— By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Leeturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Tnstitate, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s, rill 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in’ the 
4 Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Dic, 68. Initials, 1s Gd. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, Is. extra, ‘IT. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


——F_6. 


Sor GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 748.’ On receipt of P.O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. ‘I. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, orner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





aa ae 
— 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING, PRESS, Lis. ; 

Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. ‘TY. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of $t. Martin's Lane; London, W.. 








PAMILyY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s, Arms 

rtered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, accarding to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Kngraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St, Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


WEDPING CARDS — For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. . Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with, Name and 50 
Cards. Printed for 2s., post free. —N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 














HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 

Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 


| invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 


few hours. Initials, 1s. cach; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 


| able Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 


Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


‘Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Elcetro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are Seautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with cither Potass or Soda, they remain unaltcred. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen, 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the tinest fabric, 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


““College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
“ May Lith, 1854." ‘ = 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5. and 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 









































5 $e | oer FA ls z 
om | SEs : R 
— $82) 328) 22 | 282 
\eos ant &s 
ie Pie, i, 11 
\£ s@ifsna\/£5.0/£ 8 4. 
12 Table Forks............) 1150) 2 40/)2100/9150 
12 Table Spoons.. “| 1130;2 40/)2100/2150 
12 Dessert Forks......... 1 40/1120 | 1150/1170 
12 Dessert Spoons. «| 1 40/)1120)1150/1170 
12 Tea Spoons......-.-.-| 0160) 1 20)/1 50/1 70 
* ee et 0100/0136) 0150) 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles............ 0 60] 0 80/0 90/0 96 
1 Sal been ema | 0 66)0100 | 0110})0120 
2 Salt Spoons t . x : 
bowls........ nite \ 0 34 yaad Yogi’ 0 50 
repeat |o 18/0 2310 26/0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36)0 40)0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers} 1 40/1 76 | 1100/)1120 
1 Butter Knife........... 0 26)0 56/)0 60)0 70 
1 Soup Ladle.. 0100/0170)0170)1 00 
1 Sugur Sifter. 10 33)0 46/0 50)0 56 
Total.vssseeee, 919 9 {13 10 8 [14 19 6 


19 |16 40 


t 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assertment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. Gd. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, Gd. per dozen extra; cervers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s. ; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s, 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives snd 
forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in eases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 15s. 
to £33 10s, ; brouzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s, ; 
steel fenders, £2 lds. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes. Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &e., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 


\ ISS COUTTS’S Drivxine-Founrain.— 
4 LONDON ARCHITECTURE.—THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains:—Fine View 
and Details of Miss Coutts's Drinking-Fountain—Hope on 
London Architecture—The Presidency of the Institute—On 
Sir Christopher Wren—What about the Labour Qnestion? 
—Architectuve at Royal Academy—TIllustrations of London 
—The Bedway of Building Stone—The Ventilation of Cup- 
boards—Church-building News—Provincial News— School- 
building News—Stained Glass, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, 
Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





{ANDOVER SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 
/ Lord Bishop of Winchester; Warden—the Rev. F. V. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rev. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Scholarships tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terms:— 
Head Master's house, £40 and £45 a year; Second Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


YOYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 

© for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions. at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not havea retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead-of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 





By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, 8.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 





EPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


1COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Strect. 
Patterns sent to the country free, 


()LDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
F is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. C. and A. OLpKIpGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


THE AQUARIUM.—Lioyn’s Pracrican 

InstRUCTIONS For TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DESCRIP- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALroxp Livy», 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 

“Many manuals heve been published upon Agraria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.""—The Era, October 14, 1860. 


RENCE, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L'Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L'Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Ilius- 
tration. Mlustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Llustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. Il Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world, 

S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free, 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable to 








Samvr. H. Linpiey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies. a certain cure for Consumptien, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in ‘the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. Itis without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s, per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do’ not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to 0. P. BROWN, No, 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand , London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very libera 
in praise of Dr. H, James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“Hr RELIEVES your SUFFELINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken nan, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
inonths ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.""—Atlas. 

“A Man OF A THloctsanD.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James, He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’""—Messenger’. 

“LET THERE BE Licnt.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with LiguT, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract oF CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
by healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and elothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.” —Liverpool Paper. 

“Poor Frail, Mortanity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less ; for ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. JaMrs’s Ex- 
rract of Cannabis Ixpica. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 

from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. ‘This imedi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other plaints of the respi y organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 








advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial."—Birming- 
ham Paper. 
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